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TREATISE 


ON MxSy Bs A 


AGRICULTURE, | 


INTITLED THE 


YORKSHIRE FARMER, 


In TWO PARTS. 
This TREATISE explains and exemplifies in 


a ſimple and demonſtrative Manner, the ſeveral 
uſeful Methods of HUSBANDRY, and of 
Reclaiming BOG and M OUNTAIN, 


ALSO 


A MONTHLY CALENDAR of WORKS 
to be done, as they come in Seaſon throughout the 


Year. 
with 
Several Cuts of MACHINES, and TOOLS, &c. 
LIKEWISE 


Here is hutnbly offered to the LEGISLATURE, 
and Friends of IRELAND, a Schur for 
OY the Poor thereof. 
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By CHARLES FARLEY. 


Printed for the Author, by Alex. M*CuLLon, is 
Henry-ftreet, 1765. 4; 
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8 m Felig ts tõ wille this ſmall 
 Treatife' as eoffiprehenhve- and 
plain as poſſi ible, to che Capacity of ty 
farming readers, I hwably cbaceve, 
that the beſt way is not to over- Biff then 
their memory witk long and- {eliviis 
paragraphs; or to petplex' them HA 
confuſion of ſubjects And ideas; or to 
divert their attention, from any lh er 
material Point, by i UHocelſury : di- 
greſſions. 
In ſhort m intent is to mage, 
- by no. means to” amuſe read 
he work is calculated” for the 
apprehenſ on of the ſimple and unlẽarn- 
ed. To be ufeful to theta, F muſt be 
as plain and intelligible as my fubject 
will admit. And I have further endea- 


voured to digeſt and comprize cher -j 


A 2 whole 
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whole in as ſmall a compaſs as poſſible, 
that it may attend on my readers as a 
pocket-companion, a uſeful and ready 
monitor, and an inſtructive and conſtant 
friend. 

For the foregoing good ann I 
have divided this work into two branch- 
es. The firſt comprehends and ſpeci- 
hes. the reſpective receipts and inſide. 
tions that pertain to the ſeveral depart- 
ments in farming. The ſecond braneh 
18 compoſed of remarks, explanations, 
and illuſtrations on the firſt, with ſuch 
ſuitable references to the lubject and 
page, as may ſerve to clear any difficulty 
or doubt in the reader. 28 
As different countries have different 
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15, indiſpenſably nocefſary. to the wee, 
ledge of every art; I have inſerted a 
liſt of ſuch requiſite or doubtful terms 


in the 226 page, to which [ refer the 
$: reader, 


What 


INTRODUCTION. it 
What I have here preſumed to offer 

to the public, is quite foreign from 
matters of genius and ſpeculation. It is 
merely a compendium and abſtract of 
matters of fact, of perſonal experiments 
and obſervations through a ſeries and 
application of three and twenty years 
continuance. I have borrowed nothing 
from books, neither from the precarious 
information of others. All ſtands on 
the ground and proof of my own re- 
peated trials, remarks, and deductions, 
throughout the kingdoms of England, 
Scotland, Wales, and Ireland; in each 
of which kingdams I have repeatedly 
laboured for a number of years, and 
here deliver to you the product of all 
that J have gleaned, with the varying 


allowances and reſpective inſtructions, 
touching the difference of the climate, 


the culture, and the ſoil. | 
As the utmoſt of my ambition is, 
ſimply and clearly to convey my thoughts 
and meaning to perſons of vulgar and 
mean capacities; ſhould men of im- 
proved genius, of letters and preciſion, 


happen 
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ww INTRODUCTION. 
happen to dip into .this buſineſs, I truſt 
that, while they look down upon an 
author fo. much beneath them, they 
wilt have the goodneſs to pardon the 
defects of a writer whoſe only aim and 
endeavour is, to be underſtood. But 
if here and there, they ſhould find 
any thing deſerving of their inſpection 
or more particular attention; if they 
ſhould find ſome grains. of wheat in the 
midſt of my chaft, or ſmaller parcels of 
gold in the maſs of my dirt; the ho- 
nour of having contributed, in any 
meaſure, to their advantage, will be to 
me a high matter of payment and grati- 
fication. EE = 
The inſtructions and directions, con- 
tained in the firſt book, eſpecially reſ- 
pecting times and ſeaſons, are more 
particularly calculated for the wet-wea- 
ther climates, ſuch as Ireland, and the 
Northern parts of England, &c. 
In the ſecond book I have ſet forth 
a calendar of memorandums, ſo that 
my reader, (by turning to the Ro 
pr *N 
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particular month) may be reminded of q 
the work he ought to take in hand. 

Therein J have alfo added a table of 
different kinds of grain; and the quan- 
tity for each acre, both in the drill and 
broad- caſt huſbandry, 

In the ſame book will appear a cut 
of a machine which I invented to har- 
row and clear meadow and paſture- 
ground from moſs; and alfo'to harrow, 
fow, and roll corn with one man and 
two horſes at one time; with other cuts 
for dreſſing flax, winnowing corn, &c. 

In the firſt book I have treated the 
more largely and accurately on hemp 
and flax, as they are the conſtituent 
materials of the LIN EN-S TAL I, the 
foundation whereon the many conſe- 
quent crafts, manufactures and advan- 
tages to theſe kingdoms ariſe. The 
feed is previouſly neceſſary to the 
growth of the material, and the ma- 
terial is equally neceſſary to the ſeveral 
degrees of the various operations that 
are built thereon. Should any nation 
or any man be ever ſo ingenious, and 
td! yet 
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yet want the ſubject matter whereon to 
exerciſe their ingenuity, they would be 
as a perſon propoſing to take poſſeſſion 
of a great eſtate, but who was ſeized 
at the ſetting out, with a dead pally, 
How happy might the inhabitants of 
Ireland think themſelves, could they 
once ſee the time that they could ſup- 
ply themſelves with flax and ſeed ſuth- 
cient for their own conſumtion; and 
on the other hand, who can without 
concern ſee the preſent inſurmountable 
barriers to the flouriſhing of this branch, 
namely the high price of flax and ſeed; 
the latter ſells in the country from five 
to ſix ſhillings per peck; is not this a- 
lone ſufficient to deter a farmer from 
ſowing any Ege e when the 
ſeed for an acre will coſt about three 
pounds twelve ſhillings. 

The conſequence of all this is not 
unknown to the honourable gentlemen 
in truſt for that branch, and it is plain 
how much they have the intereſt of 
their country at heart from the many 
encouragements given upon any plauſ- 


ible 


INTRODUCTION. Vi 
ible ſcheme or propoſal for removing 
this principal obſtacle to the proſperity 
of Ireland. Beis 
With reſpect to the Dutch invention 
of dreſſing flax by water-mills, their 
ernicious effects in ſpoiling the flax by 
reaking the harle or ſkin, and making 
tow of it, have been fo frequently ex- 
perienced, that thofe mills are now 
held in general diſefteem, and are in 
a great meaſure laid afide. It is well 
known to the hacklers, that the beſt 
flax is that which has a clear open harle, 
that is, the fkin hanging as it were in 
ribbands, clear from the tow, and knots; 
flax in this ſtate will fplit or divide in- 
to fine long threads, and both be bet- 
ter in quality, and yield more tear than 
that which is beat into a matraſs 'of 
tow, by the irregularity of a mill. The 
hacklers of England are fenſible of 
this, as they will give eight or ten per 
cent more for ſome men's dreſſing than 
others, tho' they be clean from ſhoves 
and of the ſame flax; but indeed it is 
not to be wondered at, as reaſon will 
a tell 
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viii INTRODUCTION. 
tell us, the more the harle is broke 
and drawn to knots, by an unſkilful 
hand, the more of it will go into tow 
and waſte. ants 

A perſon who would give his opinion 
of the product of any country, or what 
perfection it has arrived to in the com- 
modity it produces, muſt form a judg- 
ment, by duly conſidering what ſtate 
that country is in; whether the neceſſa- 
ries of life be cheap or dear; if they 
are high, he may reaſonably think that 
labour is high alſo; but if ſaid country 
can afford their products lower than 
their neighbours, it is a ſure ſign that 
they purſue a better plan of manage- 
ment. 
The conſumers of any commodity 


will doubtleſs find out the cheapeſt 


market for laying in their materials. 


_ > Mancheſter, Stockport, Cheſter, and 


Liverpool, manufaQure a great deal of 
Hax, and tho' they can have foreign flax 
laid down at their doors, and fix or 
twelve months credit; yet, they had 
rather go to the markets and fairs 1n 


York- 
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Yorkſhire and Lincolnſhire, and pay 
a heavy land- carriage, and ready mo- 
ney for Engliſh flax, than have the 
former. 

Stockport is a noted place for checks, 
and I have often heard the necks 
ſay, that they would never buy a pound 
of foreign flax, if they could get ſuffici- 
ent of the growth of their own country. 

Mere Ireland miſtreſs of this branch, 
her advantages would be much greater 
than England can boaſt, as her cli- 
mate and lands are at leaſt equal, 
and labour and . tonkdgrany 
cheaper. 

The augmented price that flax a 
ſeed bears of late years is very viſible. 
Quere, Is it not poſſible to over-load 
the mean wheel ſo as to diſorder the 
whole machine, or in other words, may 
not the attention be tod much ingroſſed 
with the top of the branch ſo that the 
root or very foundation may periſh ? 
For there is no making cloth without 
yarn, no more than yarn without flax. 


It 


? 
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It is beyond contradiction, that no 
way can be ſo proper to make a tho- 
rough eſtabliſnment of this branch as 
to begin at the root or foundation to 
diſtribute thoſe large ſums amongſt the 
poor, for raiſing flax and ſeed, and not 
to leave it in the power of every guſt 
of wind and frown of an. enemy to in- 
terrupt or baffle our ſchemes. | 
I have often obſerved the many vi- 
porous attemps made by the honourable 
gentlemen in truſt, to eſtabliſh this 
branch, and as often gueſſed the rock 
it would ſplit upon. I was not miſ- 
taken, for it 1s well known, the flax- 

ſeed that fifteen or twenty years ago 
would be bought for twenty ſhillings 
a hogſhead, now coſt from four guineas 
to five pounds and upwards, and the 


flax alſo high in proportion. 
This augmented price would not 
have ſtruck me ſo much had there been 
any viſible riſe among the Enghth raiſ- 

ed flax and ſeed, (but there is not) 

for J have had a continual intercourſe of 
dealing between this flax country _ 
re- 
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Ireland for upwards of twenty years, 
and find that their flax and feed bears 
much the ſame price it did ſo long ago. 

Tho' the land-carriage from Park- 
gate to where the flax is grown in Eng- 
land, is upwards of 1 50 miles, yet 1 
am now applied to by a flax- dreſſet in 
Dublin (who has proved the value of 
the Engliſh flax) to import him ſome 
from thence. 8 

It is true, England has gained the 
art of raiſing as good or better flax and 
ſeed than any imported; and in two 
places in England large quantities are 
raiſed; the firſt is in Norfolk, the other 
which is more conſiderable, is a la 
tract of country which reaches from 
near the city of Vork to the city of 
Lincoln, in which there are ſeveral con- 
ſiderable markets and fairs for flax and 
flax- ſeed, hemp and hemp- ſeed, name- 
ly, in Yorkſhire, York, Howdan, Co- 
ward, Selby, Wighton, Snaith, Ponti- 
fract and Doncaſter, beſide ſeveral of 
leſs note. The following is in Lin- 
colnſhire, viz. Lincoln, Gainſborough, 


Ep- 
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Epworth, Axa, Thorn and Swichflett; 


IF =. Lin and Wiſbige in Norfolk. 


In theſe. markets it is common for 
flax to fell at nine ſhillings a ſtone in the 
tough ; however, do not imagine that 
rhis high price is owing to a ſcarcity 
of foreign flax among them ; for Hull 
is a ſea-port town, where foreign flax 
ſells lower than in Dublin: therefore 
it is the real merit of Engliſh flax 
which fetches the price. 

Perhaps my readers may think I talk 
like a traveller, when I tell them, that 
I have ſten in Lincolnſhire, a piece of 
flax-land, containing Gateen Hundred 
acres; . bac however it is fact, and this 
all ſown with ſeed of their own ſaving. 

I do not wonder that the gentlemen 
of Ireland ſhould be ftrangers to this 
flax country, as it lies out of the road to 
any public place, as Bath, London, &c. 
and as theſe flax 3 Tr. go 
abroad, their art is not likely to tran- 
ſpire to Ireland, without particular en- 
couragement. 


In 
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In the year 1760, | lived in Che- 
ſhire, and in ſaid year ſowed about 20 
acres with flax - ſeed; but as every one 
there was a ſtranger to ſaid branch, 
(there not being any grown within 100 
miles of the place) my undertake- 
ing was laugh'd at; and even a flax- 
dreſſer pretended to convince me, that 
I could not raiſe flax there worth 20s. 
a hundred ; but ſoon after I fold him- 
ſelf ſome for 60s. This (encouraged 
ſeveral of my neighbours to ſow the fol- 
lowing ſeaſon. 

In 1761, I ſowed 63 acres with 6 
of my own ſaving ; ; from this crop I 
raiſed upwards of 600 buſhels, and the 
flax was good allo. 

In 1762, I ſowed 3o acres in Wales, 
and ſucceeded, and ſold ſome of it to the 
Iſle of Man, Which was imported to Ire- 
land by the name of America ſeed. | 

I mention theſe particulars to ſhew 
how eaſy it is to introduce this branch 
by a perſon verſed in it, and could have 
men and machines from the flax-coun- 
try. 
. S U B- 
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Book the Fitſt. 
e e 


7 


Cn. . 


Directions for managing. white n in 
ploughing, harrowin + ſown, 95 pulling, oY 


watering, and graſſing. 


LAX, if rightly Wege is a 
very Ptofirable 3 AS 


much more ſo in Ireland than England, 


as the Linen Manvuracrorr! is the 
ſtaple trade of the kingdom, and 
the climate and ſoil; in many N ra- 
ther preferable. 

[ have found by experience, that oy 


lay land is the beſt for flax, as it is 


leaſt ſubject to weeds, and as flax loves 


freſh ground, begin to plough it about 
the firſt of March, with a' fortow” of | 


about nine inches breath and between 
three and four thick; Take cate that 
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all the land be cletr cut and turned, 
and that it lies flat and even, with the 
graſs ſide downwards. If the ground 
be ſtoney, or the plough-man bad, 
men with ſpades muſt follow the plow 
to turn what it miſſes, but take care 
they dig no deeper than the plough 
goes, which if they do, the next furrow 
will turn into the hole they make, by 
which means the harrows cannot come 
at it, to raiſe mold ſufficient to cover 
the ſeed. Great care muſt be taken 
that it be ploughed even, for the above 
reaſon. By the middle of March the 
ploughing ought to be finiſhed ; and it 
ſhould; then be well harrowed to raiſe 
plenty of mold, and to ſcratch the 
roots of the graſs, in order to kill them, 
and ſet them a rotting, for by this they 
will become a kind of manure, and 
when ploughed up for wheat as ſoon 
as the flax comes off, they will be 
found dead and as fine as ſummer fal- 
low. Being thus harrowed, gather all 
the ſods and ſtones off, and throw 
them into the furrows. When this is 

done 


en White" Flax. N 3 
done, ſow the ſeed at the rate of 12 
pecks to a plantation acre, which is 
about one third larger than an Engliſh 
chain acre.  Lady=day, or as near it 
as the weather will permit, 1s the beſt 
ſeaſon for ſowing 1 it. When it is ſown, 
turn the harrow the wrong end fore- 
moſt, and run it over once in 2 place. 
When it lias been about a month fown, 
roll it, and in about a fortnight more 
weed it; but if it be la land t ere will 
not be many weeds 3 however, it muſt 
be gone over, and ne kind of: weeds 
left, as they are the molt "Pg 
enemies to flax. J 
Being thus e From weeds the 
buſineſs is over till pulling time except 
it be a very ſtrong crop, and a rainy 
ſeaſon; in this cad i wWill lie down or 
lodge, and not feed well; ſo chat it 
will be apt to ſpoil before it is ready 
to pull. The only help againſt this 
evil, is to ſend two men, one at each 
fide the ridge, with turning rods about 
the ſize of rake-ſhafts, they muſt put 
the rods under the top of the flax, 
B 2 raiſe 


4 
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raiſe it up, arid turn it over. This is 
not very expenſive, and will prevent 
it from mildewing, and otherwiſe great- 
ly help it, till it be ready for pulling, 
which muſt be as early as poſſible, for 
this ſort, above all others, muſt be 
made white flax of; tho' it never will 
be ſo good as that which ſtands up- 
right, as it never feeds well, and the 


every field, there is a variation which 
is to be laid out for both ſorts, in a 


profitable manner, provided it be done 
with judgment, and rightly timed. 
As there are ſeyeral ſorts: of flax that 


may be made, and that every ſort re- 
quires a different management, I will 


firſt conduct my reader thro' the man- 
agement 


agement of the white flax from the 
pulling to the ſwingle ſtack; and then 
return to the ſeed flax. i i 

The white flax being fixed upon, 
if it anſwers the following tokens it is 
ready to pull, viz. If the ſeed be per- 
fected in ſhape, but not half ripe; if 
the leaves begin to wither and fall off, 
about one third of the ſtalk from the 
bottom upwards; if the ſtalk turn a 
pale yellow; and if the buttons, or 
boles will ſtrip, each ſeparately, and 
take with them a ſtring of flax to the 
root without breaking; if this laſt ex- 
periment hold good, it is a ſure ſign 
that nature has done her work, by 
giving the flax a good ſkin all the way 
up to the top of the ſtalk; (for ſome- 
times it does not get ſo high.) If theſe 
remarks concur, the white flax is fit to 
pull, and you may fall to-work,  _ 
Tye up the ſheaves to the ſize that 
a band of about eighteen: inches long 


will reach round: make the bands of 
the ſmall under-growth : take care in 
pulling that you do not place your 

hands 


_ 


which will ſpoil the good flax, both in | 


6 The Yorkſhire Farmer, 
hands too low down, ſo as to pull up 
any weeds, or under-growth n flax, 


watering and working. The fmalleſt 
part of the flax is cloſe under the boles, 
this is the place to take hold of it fer 
pulling. Your hands being thus placed, 
what does not reach ſo high as to be 
taken hold of is of no uſe; leave it in 
the ground rather than ſpoil the good 
flax. As much of the flax as is pull- 
ed one day, ſhould be put into the 
water the next, for if it be too dry 
the conſequence is bac. 
The ſoſter the water the better ; bog 
water is good, and fo is that of a clay 
or marl bottom; but above all, take 
care the water does not come through 
or from lime- ſtone quarries; this piece 
of experience I bought at a dear rate, 
(See the Remarks.) 
You fhould make this of no 
larger a pit than what will barely con- 
doin your flax, for the leſſer the quan- 
tity of water, the better the flax will 
rate, (ſee Remarks.) The pit ſhould 
not 


on bite Flax. 7 
not exceed three feet and an half deep, 
and about fifteen feet broad, the length 
to be proportioned according to the 
quantity you have to put into it. It 
is further adviſeable to have three or 
four partitions acroſs your pit by the 
way of dams (which partitions are eaſi- 
ly left when the pit is making, ) and 
theſe will prevent the communication 
of an exceſs of water. 1 

When you begin to put the flax in- 
to the water, lay the firſt row acroſs 
the end of the pit, with the root end 
uppermoſt; but lay all the reſt with 
the ſeed end uppermoſt, and let no 
part of the flax but the ſeed end be 
ſeen; for before it is preſſed down, it 
will ſtand almoſt upright in the pit. 

If one ſeſs or row be not ſufficient 
to fill the pit, lay on another and an- 
other, but the water ought to be no 
deeper than that three rows at the moſt 
will fill. It ſhould be filled to ſuch 
a firmneſs, that a man may walk all 
over it with his ſhoes on without be- 
ing wet. (Sec Remarks. 
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8 The Yorkſhire Farmer, 
Being thus in the pit, begin at the 
place you left off laying the laſt row, 
to ſod it. Lay the ſods cloſe: to each 
other, with the graſs-ſide downwards, 
ſo that the leaſt bit of the flax may 
not be ſeen. The ſods muſt be cut 
thin like: ſcraws, but not above two 
feet long, and one broad and they 
ought to be ready at the pit's ſide. 
Vour flax being thus ſodded, you 
ſhould tread it ſo as to fetch water 
above all the ſods. If it be ſunk ſo 
ſtiff, that the treading of one man 
can't get water, let three or four ſtand 
together, or one man carry another 
on his back. This often happens to 
be wanted, particularly when the flax 
begins to work and ſwell in the pit: 

Inever had flax better watered than 
when it took a great weight in tread- 
ing: I often trod it with an horſe, and 
when he diſordered the ſods took care 
to lay them right again. 

It muſt be trod three times a day, 
namely, morning, noon and night: the 
more it is trod, the better it rates; and 

| 1t 


Fi 
q 


or badneſs of the flax; for 
will take more rating than bad. I 


which works the faſter the oftener it is 


ſtired. This may ſeem an odd compati- 
ſon to thoſe that do not underſtand it; 
however, it is fact, for it will froth*and 
work up ſurprizingly in the time of its 
rating, and particularly juſt after tread- 
ing. Let no water in, or out of the 
pit, while the flax is in it. No cer- 
tain time can be fixed that it will take 
in the water; circumſtances in this 
caſe differ, reſpecting the heat or cold= 
neſs of the weather; the ſoftneſs or 
hardneſs of the water, or the goodneſs 
good flax 


ſometimes have had flax as well rated 
in fix days, as at ether times in a 
month, ſo much do circumſtances dif- 

fer. b Oi: 5 
The following tokens for the well- 
rating of flax are to be obſerved, viz. 
the firſt four or five days after it is put 
into the water, it will ſwell till it is 
at the heighth of working; and after 
this, it will fall till the water comes 
C over 
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10 The Voriſbire Far mer, 
over the ſods. When it has been about 
five days in the pit, take out a ſheaf, 
and try if it be very ſlippy, and if the 
ſtalks break and tart out of the ſkin 
when they are doubled, and if the 
ſkin peel freely from the Ralk, alſo if 
the ſeed or boles ſhake off with free- 
dom: theſe are all figns of its being 
duly rated; but the fafeſt way is to 
take a piece out every day, and dry it 
on-a buſh, and then if the ſtalk break 
and part freely from the ſkin, it is a 
ſure ſign of its being ſufficiently rated. 
All theſe tokens will aſſiſt you in this 
material point. 
Vour flax being thus rated, take it 
out of the pit, and let it drip a day on 
the pit's ſide. Be careful that it be 
laid ſtraight at pulling it out of the 
water, for the doubling of it when 
wet, will chafe and damage the ftax. 
When it 1s drained, carry it to the 
ground for ſpreading. Caſt the ſheaves 
at about the diſtance of two yards from 
each other; and in the caſting let care 
be taken that they do not fall on * 
en 


on White\ Flax. 11 
ends in a break-neck manner. Let 
the ſpreaders begin at one ſide of the 
field, and 175 the firſt row ſtraight, or 
it will diſorder the whole. It muſt be 
ſpread thin and even, without lumps 
or croſſing, and-with all the heads one 


way. | * 
| The beſt land for ſpreading it on is 
meadow, lately mowed, or for want of 
this, a paſture field clear of thiſtles, 
docks, &c. which would keep the flax 
from the ground, and' give the- wind an 
opportunity to blow it away and rayel 
it, whereby it would be rendered of 
HOO UID TIM Co ne. 
Bog might do for ſpreading, but the 
forementioned grounds are preferable; 
moreover it ſerves to fertilize the foil 
by the oily ſlimy ſubſtance which is 
waſhed from the ſtalks. ei 
When the flax is thus ſpread, let it 
ye about eight or ten days, till you 
obſerve the fkin to riſe from the ſtalks 
at the top branches, where it is crook- 
ed, or has a bend; in theſe places the 
flax will riſe from the ſtalks, and al- 
moſt 


1 2 The . Yarkſlire Farmer, 
moſt reſemble. fiddle-ſticks by the hair 
being ſtretehed along it: when this 
come to abe, take care to turn it with 
turning rods prepared for that purpoſe, 
about the ſize of a rake ſhaft, running 
them under the top end of the flax, and 
turning it over, leaving it in the ſame 
poſition as before, thin, ſtraight, and 
clear of lumps. A. good hand will 
turn two or three acres a day. It is not 
to bye ſo long aſter turning; as it did bes 
fore, but it is neceſſary, to get ſome 
dews or rain in order to give 1 an even 
colour on both! ſides. - | 
Sometimes it happens, hw * flax 
is taken too ſooh out of the pit, that 
it muſt be turned two or three times 
in order tq bring it to a right conſiſt- 
ence. Take paxticular: Fart chat the 
worms do not damage it by drawing it 
into the, gronnd and chafing it, Which 
ſometimes happens, \particulazly in 
ipring rates, and where, the ground is 
bare of grals,.. A, have 5 great da- 
mage done in one night by the worms. 
a you, find your Hax anſwer to the 


above 
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above deſcription of riſing from the 
ſtalks like fiddle-ſtieks in crooked 
places, &c. it is well watered and graſſ- 
ed. Take it then into the barn for 
breaking and ſwingling 
But before I go 21 further, let me 
caution my brother farmer to be par- 
ticularly. careful, through all opera- 
tions, to keep his flax ſtraight and 
even at the roots, and the roots all 
one way; this being a very neceſſary 
piece of care, in order to make it yield 
well to the hackle, &c. &. 


As J have now done with the white 
flax till the breaking and ſwingling, I 
ſhall drop it for the preſent, and pro- 
ceed to the ſeed- flax in imitation of 


* =, 
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CHAP. I. 


The bull g, watering, and mana 2 
ment ef. feed. flax, i in imitation an of white 
_ 


HE Seed-flax chat ſtand about 
three weeks longer than the 
white. It will ſhew itſelf to be ripe 
by the leaves fading and falling off, 
and the boles turning brown; but 8 
ware of letting it ſtand till the ſeed in 
the bole turns brown; for if you do, 
the ſeed will be nothing better, and 
the flax a great deal worſe. It is a 
great miſtake to let the ſeed flax be 
over ri (See Remarks.) 

Obſerve the ſame directions in 
pulling the ſeed-flax as for white, 
only make the ſheaves a little larger; 8 
ſet them up in a propping manner three 
leaning to each other. In three or 
four days after, if 'the weather per- 
mits, make them into ſmall field 


Aacks, no o larger than you can reach 
with- 


en Seed Flax. 156 
without getting upon them. Make 
them like corn ſtacks, only with this 
difference, that the ſeed- ends muſt be 
outwards, in order to dry the ſooner, 
and keep the ſtalks from being weather 
beaten.” (ſee Remarks.) | 

Thus let them ſtand about a week, 
and then make them over again, by 


— 


which means the top of the ſtack wi 
become the bottom. Lay a little weeds, 
or the under- growth of flax on the top 
of the ſtack in order to make it caſt 
the rain, and keep the upper ſheaves 
from the ſun and weather. 

A few ſheaves turned brown or grey 
would ſpoil a great parcel, in the beau- 
ty of its colour; for let the colour be 
what ſort it will, it ought to be even, 
which is impoſſible to accompliſh with- 
out great care before 1t goes into the 
water. Let the ſtack ſtand, after turn- 
ing, about ten days, after which take 
it into the barn, and ripple the ſeed 
off with rippling combs, for that pur- 
pole. (See the cut.) 


Being 
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Being thus rippled, tye it up in ſmall 
ſheaves, and water it in the ke man- 
ner as directed for white flax; alſo ob- 
ſerve the ſame directions to know when 
it is rightly rated and graſſed; in ſhort 
treat it in every caſe as the white 
flax. 
As to the ſeed, it may lye i in the 
chaff or boles all winter, till it is want- 
ed in ſpring, at which time riddle it 
rt through a wide riddle, in order 
to take out all the long ſizam, pulſe, 
&c. This done, take it to the mill 
and ſhell it as you would do oats: this 
is a ready way of getting the feed out 
without waſte, and, on the ſhelling it 
may be winnowed at the mill. 
| I thall ſpare myſelf the trouble of 
giving any directions about winnowing, 
as moſt people are perfect in that art. 
As it is winnowed in the ſame manner as 
corn, ſaving only as to the ſieves, which 
muſt be ſuited to the ſize of the ſeed. 
And now, gentle reader, pleaſe to 
accompany me, once more, to the field 
of pulling, and I will ſhew you ano- 
ther 


D 
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ther and a more general way of raiſin 
ſeed-flax, in tmitation"of black or blo 
Dutch; but in truth, I have ſeen and 


reared better and Higher priced flax, 
by the followitig management; than 
ever I faw come from Holland. 


-- 
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Directiugns for the management of black 

or bunch-rate. flax, in imitation of blo 
or black Dutch, and to ſave the ſeed 
in perfection. 


T HE ſeed flax muſt be all of the 
ſame degree of ripeneſs. When 


you begin to pull the bunch-rate, ar- 
range your pullers all in a row, at one 
ſide of the field, let every puller take 
about two yards broad, and lead on at 
about the ſame diſtance before one ano- 
ther. Spread the flax after them thin 
and even, with the tops all one way, 
as white flax 1s ſpread on the graſs when 
it comes out of the pit. Take care the 
firſt puller lays his row ſtraight that it 
may be a guide to all the reſt. When 
pulled, and thus ſpread, let it lye till it 
gets a grey colour, which will be in 
three or four days, particularly, if there 
be heavy dew or rainy weather; but if 
not, it will take a longer time, Turn 

it 
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it with turningrrods, as directed for white 
flax, that both ſides may get a grey co- 
' lour alike; by this means the feed will 
be pretty raſh, therefore handle it gently 
that the boles do not ſhake off in ga- 
thering and binding, of which there 
will be the leſs danger, if you make 
large ſheaves. Hereupon take it, home 
and beat out the ſeed with beaters, for 
that purpoſe, made of a piece of wood, 
twelve inches long, two thick, and fix 
broad, and in this fix a handle ſloping, 


OI 


wile, as in the 0: 2 e 
Spread two rows of flax on the barn 
floor with the ſeed ends to meet. Then 
beat out the ſeed with your beaters; for 
this is by much a quicker, ſafer, and 
better method than threſhing, as it does 
not break or ravel the flax. Tye the 
ſheaves up with two bands, one at each 
end, and lay one half of the ſheaf with 
the tops to the roots of the other half. 
Make the ſheaves as large as a middle- 
ſiz d wheat-ſheaf. Being thus prepared, 
take it to the water, but this muſt not 
be ſunk with ſods, or any other weight, 


but 
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", 


but muſt Gyi 6 Ar the water, lying in 


rows, each another. It 
Funes be dune = 1 0 which 
is eaſily J done, —.— k, having 
about two inches a che RT of the 
grains bent, in the nature of a muck- 
drag. Fo or its being well watered, ob- 
ſerve the directions, as for white flax, 
with this addition, that it will fink un- 
der the ſurface of che water when, it is 
about enoug h rated, but not to the bot- 
tom of the pit. I it ſhould, be. left till. it 
e the bottom, there is great danger 
of its being over done, or in plain terms, 
rotten. Theſe are known facts amongſt 
the flax farmers, but for what reaſon na- 
ture thus varies her operations, few trou-; 
ble their heads to Philoſophize about 
the matter. Were a curious perſon. how-; 
ever, to attend. the, flax; throughout: 
the proceſs of its rating, he,might.infer, 
a great deal, from its riſing; and. falling 
in the pit; its. ohings and regaining 
its ſpirits, r Fer 

Being duly watered, take, it. out and 
let 2 it * on the pit's ſide all night to 


drip; 


on black: ox Bunch nate Flax 2 
drip; then take it to the ground intend- 
ed to dry it on.; but it muſt not be 
ſpread flat, but ſet up almoſt like a 
ſugar-loaf, the ſheaves: being in two. 
parts (that is) the heads each way it will 
eaſily part in the middle, one half of 
which is enough for a rickle; (ſo called 
take it by the top and fpread: ib round, 
giving the root end a good ſplay, ſo: 
that: the wind: will: not - eaſily throw: 16 
down; : clap the: tops cloſe together, ſo 
that, as L have:ſaid; it may reſemble a 
ſugar-loaf, ſtanding ſo thin ande open, 
that it will ſoon. be dry; but it willi be 
the better to get a little rain: before- it 
is hound ius 490% 158 
The boles of this flax will be- well 
broke as aboye directed, ſo that there 
will be no more toido:than to winnow 
them, and: there is no doubt of the 
ſeed being very, good: Tihave known 
ſuch flax to ſell, in the rough, in Snaith 
market, Vorkſhire, At ſixty- four (hls. 
lings the hundred weight, andthe. ſeed: 
from it; as good as any foreigniſeed- 
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Direflims * 2 manage dew -rate flax, 
LON to ave: the ne in n perfettion. 


OME ſet it up in Rooks, after 
pulling, to dry like corn, letting 
it ſtand. my three weeks, or a 
month. This is 2 bad way; for ſtand- 
ing in he ſtook ſo long, in order to 
dry the ſeed, tenders the out- ſides of 
the ſheaves to ſuch a degree, that they 
will not take ſo much rating as the 
in- ſide, and will therefore be undoubt- 
edly rotten, before the in-fide is enough 
mted. | tt! 
The beſt way is to ſpread it after 
the pullers, as directed for bunch-rate, 
and to give it an even grey; then 
beat out the ſeed; and, about the firſt 
of March, ſpread 3 it on the graſs, thin, 
and even, and manage 1t the ſame way 
in graſſing as white flax; alſo obſerve 
the ſame tokens for its being well 
* 


I have 
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I have had flax well dew- rated, with 
the ſeed on, by ſpreading it after the 
pullers, as above, without any more 
trouble; ſo that it breaked and ſwing- 
led, and in ſhort anſwered well every 
way. But I never knew it done by 
any one but myſelf; and I never or- 
dered it thus but one year; in which 
year, I had twenty ſeven acres rated 
thus: but it is neceſſary it ſhould be 
round bunned, or coarſe ſtalked flax; 
and it requires a good look out, leſt it 
ſhed the ſeed, by lying too long on 
the graſs, or getting too much ſlavery 
under the weather. 58 

When it is enough rated, take it 
home for working. The ſeed of this 
dew-rate flax is undoubtedly very good, 
and there is alſo leſs trouble attends the 
flax; but it is not ſo good in quality, 
neither do I think it yields ſo well. In- 
deed it is ſcarce ever done, but in a 


country that has not the convenien 
of water, 


* 
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Direction for bro kin 2 and wineling 
far, as in England, without fire. 


A 8 have reminded my reader to 
5 take great care that his flax be 
all one way, and the roots even, 
it's to be hoped that this caution may 
prove ſufficient, if not it will occaſion 
the mote labour to the breaker, for it 
muſt be very even at the roots, before 
it be put into the breakers, or he never 
can make good work. Wherefore be- 
fore he begins to break, let him take a 
ſheaf, and ſlacken the band, but not 
looſe it quite; then chop the root end 
on the ground; this done, pull all the 
looſe rubbiſh it has gather d from it; 
then take a little mote than he can hold 
in one hand, and again jump it even 
at the root; take hold as near the top 
as poſſible, ſo as to hold it faſt; then 
take a little of the top from under the 
hand, bring it round the flax, and lap 
it 


— 
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it round his thumb, by which he may 
hold it faſter than if he had no more 
than his fingers could meet about; bend 
it two or three times backwards and 
forwards, ſo as to make it ſupple cloſe 
to the hand; put it into the breakers, 
keep it thin fpread in them, and as he 
works it turn it often. When the root 
is breaked, let him ſtroak it ſmooth, 
and pull the end; then break the top- 
end and the root-end again. 
Being thus breaked, let him begin to 
ſwingle, holding it in the nick of the 
ſwingle- ſtock, with the left hand, and. 
the ſwingle hand in the right; let him 
always hit the top of the ſtock above 
the nick, and it will glance down paſt 
the nick with full force through the flax. 

When the root- end is ſwingled once 
over, hackle the top- end with the foot- 
hackle, to take out the rough tow and 
ſhoves which are hard to feteh out 
effectually with the ſwingle hand alone. 

When the flax is good and rightly 
watered, it is eaſily worked, three times 
going over with the ſwingle * 

wil 
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will be ſufficient to clean it from 
ſhoves. . Je ke 

If it be rightly ſwingled by a good 
workman, it will be quite clear of tow, 
to all appearance, before it goes into 
the hackle; ſo that it will be eaſy to 
count every harle in it, and the root 
will be as even as a pound of candles, 
and look as gloſſy, after the ſwingle 
hand, as it does after the hackle. 

When we ſee a parcel of flax dreſſed 
to this perfection, in Ireland, that will 
fetch, in the rough, ſixty- eight, or ſe- 
venty ſhillings per hundred, we may 
venture to ' pronounce that the moſt 
eſſential part of this noble branch, 
which ought to be the firſt introduced, 
has at laſt found its way into this 
kingdom. But though I have given 
rules, as above, for a ſwingler, I am 
certain it's impoſſible to make a work- 
man without occular demonſtration. 
It is true, if a learner had an old 
workman to look at, two or three 
days, theſe directions would be of 
great ule to facilitate his inſtruction. 


Take 
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on breaking and fioingling flax. 17 
Take care, whatever you do, not 
to dry any flax with the fire, or even 
the ſun, after it gets a {ſweat in the 
mow; for if yow do, 1t will certainly 
reduce both the value and weight, 
making it light, fuſſy, and brittle. 

J have often been told by the Iriſh, 
that they thought it impoſſible to drefs 
flax without fire; and, on the other 
hand, when I have told the Enghth 
that the Irifh dried their flax with 
fire, they wondered as much, thinking 
them very ignorant for ſo doing. 


27 2 knen 
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0G Goats on Flur-Geed, of its being 


. worn out or tired, and how to refreſo 
it, Sc. o. 


E res is a very decitful grain; 
for, though it may look well to 
the eye, yet it may not be worth a 
penny a cart load, for ſowing. In- 
deed, if it be of a good quality, it's 
ee bor looking well, by being 
clean and bright, &c. 

The Engliſh flax-farmers are as much 
on their honour in ſupporting the cha- 
racter of their ſeed as that of their 
horſes; nay, more ſo; for its impoſſible 
for a perſon to ſell a parcel of ſeed 
amongſt them, at any price, if he be 
not known to be in a good breed (as 
they call it:) ſo that he muſt be well 
known to be a man of a good charac- 
ter, and his ſeed well vouched. 

It is incredible to tell the difference 
there is in flax- ſeed; which I have ſeen 

pfoved 
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proved more than once: an inſtance or 
two I beg leave to mention, viz. 
A farmer of my acquaintance lived 
about twenty miles from the flax-coun- 
try, and, tho' it was no farther off, yet 
he was quite a ſtranger to-the branch; 
but, as he was a puſhing, ſchemeing 
man, he made a journey over to the 
Ifle of Axa in Lincolnſhire, the moſt 
famous part in all England for flax. 
He ſtayed a few days among the farm- 
ers; and, as he was a ſmart, ſenſible 
man, without doubt, he returned as 
well inſtructed as the nature of ſuch 
a journey would admit. He plough- 
ed up twenty acres of good old lay- 
land, and ſowed it with flax-ſeed which 
he bought at an oil-mill, and which 
he ſaid, looked very well, being large, 
bright, and clean, and which grew very 
vigorouſly *till it was about fourteen 
inches long; whereupon it began to 
bloſſom, and never got to be half a 
yard in height. He was greatly ſur- 
prized at ſuch a diſappointment; and, 

* as 
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as the land was good, could not un- 
riddle the miſtery. 

However, he was not diſcouraged 
beyond hope; as he remembered that- 
the flax-farmers, when he was in the 
flax country, ſold their ſeed for four 
pounds per quarter; ſo that if he made 
no uſe of the flax, the ſeed, as he ap- 


prehended, would pay him better than 


any thing he could have fowed his land 
with. I A 
Upon this preſumption, he' took a 
ſample, and went to ſell it at the time 
of year; but not a grain could he diſ- 
poſe of, at any price, though the farm- 
ers were ſelling, one to another, at four 
pounds a quarter. bat 
He wrote me a pitiful letter, com- 
plaining of the flax-farmers, believing 
they combined againſt him, not to buy 
his ſeed, in order to deter him from 
ſowing any more. | 
However, I adviſed him to employ 

a perſon to ſell it by commiſſion, and 
recommended a noted flax- buyer to 
him for that purpoſe. He took my 


advice, 
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advice, by which means he ſold his 
ſeed at four pounds per quarter. 

However, it was a bad job for all 
ſides. The buyers loſt their crop, and 
the ſellers their credit. The flax was 
ſo ſhort that it could not be wrought; 
and as to him who ſold it by commiſ- 
ſion, he has told me ſince, that his 
credit was hurt ſo much, by ſelling 
this parcel of bad ſeed, that he never 
could ſell a peck ſince, in the commiſ- 
ſion way. | 

This ſhews how cautious a farmer 


| ought to be in the choice of his ſeed. 


Amongſt many inſtances of this fort, 
[ ſhall only mention one more, that 
happened to myſelf. 


About three years ago, I happened 
to be one buſhel ſhort of finiſhing a- 


bout ſixty acres. I ſowed, that year, 
= with good feed of my own rearing. 
The field I finiſhed in, contained 12 
W acres, and was good land; wherefore 
] thought it a pitty to let any of it 
lye idle. Hereupon I bought ſome ſeed 
at a venture. It looked well, and grew 


as 
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as vigorous as the reſt of the field, till 
it was near half a yard long; and then 
it made a full ſtop; bloſſomed, ſeeded, 

and grew no more; tho' all "A reſt A 
the field, was from a yard, to a yard 
and quarter long. 

A more demonſtrable proof I never 
faw ; for it was one of the ſacks where- 
in the good ſeed had been taken to 
the field; and as ſome grains of the 
good fed ſtuck to the ſack, it was ea- 
ſy to gather every ſtalk of flax that | 
grew from the good ſeed, they being 
above twice the length of the bad 
ſpecies. Moreover, the branches of 
the good ſeed were long, and one 
aſpiring above another, having a lead- I 
er above all. 

But it is not ſo with the bad ſeed ; 
for all the branches are of a height; 
ſo that the top will be as even as a 
cliped hedge. This is a ſure ſign that 
the ſeed of ſuch flax is tired, bad, 
and worn out. 

Perhaps my reader would be glad 
to know what I mean by ſeed being 
tired, 
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tired, as alſo how to help red . 
&c. 

Firſt then, let us ootifider: that i it is 
from the hot climates that this ' ſeed 
comes, namely from North America 
and Riga. It is true that the heat in 
the latter, only continues about three 
months; but that is the ſeaſon in which 
the flax grows, during which time 
it is exceeding warm. 

The heat in Anterica holds much 
longer; and it is well known, that any 
plant or vegetable, which produces a 
fluid ſubſtance, will ripen, in fruit and 
ſeed, to a greater perfection there, than 
it will in our-coldes climates,” the ſkin 
being thin, kind nature, as it were, crams 
her recepticles full of rich } juices wied 
to each plant, &c. + 

'This, in flax Can: 1s denictaſirably 
proved by the oil-mills, as they find a 
conſiderable larger produce of oil from 
foreign new ſeed, than from feed that 
has been repeatedly ſown for man 
years in England, tho' the latter ſhall 

F look 
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look brighter, larger, and plumper 


then the former. 

The ſeed therefore, certainly dege- 
nerates by not producing Jo much dil 
in our cold climates, but inſtead of 
oil a thick ſkin, and within it a groſs 
pulpy ſubſtance; and the longer it is 
town here the more it runs to 'this harſh 
unkind matter. 19D LOR :: 

Now, this oil is: the very — * 


ſpirit of the 3 — as this 


abates in quantity, ches n abates in 
its length and value. 10 
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Without doubt, were a parcel of ; 


ſeed, that is quite run tired in England, 
taken to. 4 hot countries, and 


ſown, it would n its former good 2 


quality! | 21 9 
But, let not my Snithar farmers by 
deterred from arg ſeed in theſe cold- 


er climates under ar fear of its degene- 
rating, for be aſſuted it may be ſown i 


four or five years before the degeneracy 
can be perceived; and then but in a 
mall — io that, it will laſt fifteen 


Or 
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or OW! years before it N Us 
changed. 

The farmers in England an a way 
of reſting their ſeed (as they call it) 
| which is done by barreling it up, and 
letting it ſtand a year or two without 
ſowing; the longer it ſtands the better. 
This was difcovered by chancdeQ. 
A farmer happened to ſpare” fome 
ſeed after ſowing, and let it ſtand two 
years; and, when he came to ſow it 
at the Wu of that term among ſome 
ſeed of the ſame ſort, it topped it in 
length eight inches. This accidental 
experiment has brought on a general 
practice, as it is found to refreſh the 
ſeed in a ſurprizing manner. f 
There is no accounting for this 
amendment otherwiſe than by ſup- 
poling that -the pulp and ſkin melio- 
rate by the evaporating of the watry 
particles, and by the cruder parts being 
mellowed and melted down, as it were 
into the body of the oil. | 
Thus any fort of feed of an oily 
nature ſuch as rape-muſtard, or cole- 


ſeed, 
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36 The Yorkſhire Farmer, 
ſeed, will produce the more oil, the 
older it is; and it is oil (as I ſaid before) 
which is the very eſſence of flax. 

A farther caution is neceſſary, that 
your ſeed be clear from button ſeed, 
which is a very pernicious weed, and 
a great enemy to flax. Where this gets 
footing, the flax feed muſt be con- 
demned for oil, be the ſeed of ever 
ſo good a quality, ſo fatal is this weed 
u., BE +; $ 

The ſeed of this weed is white and 
very ſmall, not as large as the ſmalleſt 
grain of muſtard ſeed; but there are 
as many joined together in a bunch as 
make a head of about the ſize and 
likeneſs of a waiſt- coat button, from 
 whenceit takes its name of button-ſeed. 
It grows on a ſmall ſtalk which twiſts 
round the flax, as ivy about a tree, ſo 
that there is no getting quit of it 
either by weeding or ſwingling, for it 
will not part the flax along with the 
ſhove, and the increaſe is ſo very great 
that if there be only a few ſtalks in 
ft S 5; an 
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an acre of flax, this year, the next it 
may deſtroy the whole crop. 
There is another bad ſeed which is 
by ſome called wild-willow, and by 
others corn-bind. It is not much un- 
like hemp ſeed, but it is not quite 
ſo large; it alſo twiſts around the flax 
as ivy round a tree, which makes it 
impoſſible to be weeded out; however, 
as the ſeed is large, it will ſtay in a 
ſieve that will let flax ſeed through, 
by which means it may be kept clear 
with care, and though it is not ſo mul- 
tiplying a ſeed as button- ſeed, yet it is 
a great enemy to flax, and. ought to 
be guarded againſt. | 
There are ſeveral ſorts of flax ſeed 
which might be explained, were it 
worth while to go to the nicety of 
matters; but I have no intention to ſwell 
this work with matters of ſpeculation, 
or with any thing that is not of imme- 
diate conſequence to the farmers. 
here are two principal ſeeds from 
whence we derive our growth; that of 
America, and that of Riga. The 


former 
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former is a bright bay feed, and pro- 
duces a fine ſmall flax; but the Riga 
is moſtly a dark bay, and a broad flat 
ſeed; it produces a groſs tall flax, which 
Jam apt to think is moſt ſuitable for 
this degenerating climate, for it is eaſt- 
ly cured and made finer by ſowing it 
* thicker on the ground. 

I ʒgot the beſt breed of ſeed I ever 
had from Memmill in Riga. This 
Riga ſeed will laſt longer good, than 
American ſeed, in England; but it is 
not ſo beautiful to the eye, neither is it 
of ſo high a price in Dublin as Ame 
Tican feed. 
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CHAP. VII. 


Directiuns to make French fieves, and 


RENCH Steves, are ſo called, 
as they came from French Flan- 
ders. My father was the firſt who 1n- 
troduced them into England, about 60 
years ago. The tim is about three feet 
diameter, and three inches deep; the 
bottom is made of parchment ; two are 
made uſe of, and called a ſet; one of 
them 15 called the riddle, and the other 
the ſieve. The riddle is punched with 
a hole thus, it lets through the flax 
ſeed which is flat, and any round or 
ſquare feeds ſtay in the riddle. The 
ſieve is punched with a round hole 
thus O, which lets through the ſmall 
round ſeeds, ſuch as rape, muſtard, ket- 
lock, or button-ſeed, but the flax- ſeed 
ſtays in the ſieve. Theſe holes muſt 
be punched to an exact ſize, or they 


are uſeleſs. 


There 
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There is a particular art in dreſſing 
with theſe fives, which I ſhall ſpare 
myſelf the trouble of explaining, as it 
is impoſſible to be executed without 
ſeeing it put in practice; and even ſo, 
it is not eaſily learned. | 
There is not above fix pair of theſe 
fieves in England, and about as man 
men who are capable of dreſſing wit 
them. It is a calling of itſelf; and, at 
the time of ſowing, they are very buſi- 
ly employed. A farmer pays about 
two ſhillings per quarter for dreſſing. 
Do ſeed requires to be dreſſed in this 
manner, ſave ſuch as have run to weeds; 
and, in this caſe, though it is difficult 
to get the right knack of dreſſing or 
turning the ſieves, yet the ſtiring of 
them any way, will clear a great deal 
of dirt, and ſeeds out. 1 
The expence of a ſet of theſe ſieves, 
at a moderate computation, is three 


pounds, and one ſet, and two men, 


will clean all the flax- ſeed for ten or 
fifteen miles round in a flax country. 
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o. Hemp 
CHAP. VII. 


Directions far being and manag ing 


* and the Jon in perfection. 


HE Sean for e hemp i is 
from the firſt of April to the 


middle of May. It requires a deep, 


rich ſoil, if . fallow the better; 
though ſtubbles will do, provided they 
be fine, and well tilled by a winter fal- 
low, and manured. They ought to be 


| ploughed in autumn, and ploughed 


and harrowed twice in ſpring before 
ſowing. After the laſt ploughing ſow 
the Goa and if the land be dodd) or 
rough, pulverize it, alternately, Mich 
the harrow and roller. 
Contrive to ſow the moſt. meedy 
ground you, have with hemp-ſeed, as 
it will moſt effectually kill the, weeds, 
and put the ground in a good tilth for 


any fort of a crop that wil follow it; 


but wheat is the moſt, e hee 
Ge > ned 
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uſed, __. ys, been —— moſt 
ſuccsſaſull 8 
There are two ſorts of hemp that 
grow promiſcuouſly through one ano- 
ther, namely, the ſummer and winter 
hemp, otherwiſe, called male and fe- 
male; but it is the male or winter hemp 
that Belts the ſeed; the female or ſum- 
mer hemp bears none, and is ripe for 
pulling at leaſt two months before the 
ſeed or male hemp." edo! 1 
About the latter end bf July, the 
female hemp will be ready to pull, as 
will be evident from its"*turning of a 
pale yellow, and the leaves withering 
and falling off; while the ſeed-hemp if 
will be in its full vigour of growing, 
and the ſeed ſcarcely formed. 
The female being thus ready for 
Y pulling, go along the furrows'and pick 
85 out from the male hemp; but, 1 
you happ pen-to break any ſtalks of the 
| ſhea! or male hemp, pull them up along 
with the female, as alſo any ſmall ſeed 
hemp that may happen to be in the 


furrows, &c. pull it for female hemp. 
After 
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After * tye it in e 
ſheaves, with a band at each end; and 
for watering it, obſerve the directions 
for white flax, ſee page 7. Rate it 
and graſs it alſo the ſame way, obſery- 
ing the ſame tokens in every caſe. 

Some will fave no ſeed-hemp, but 
pull all together, as female or ſummer 
hemp; this is the leaſt trouble, but not 
the moſt profit, particularly if the hemp. 
be a groſs ſtrong crop; but if it be a 
ſmall ſhort crop, it may anſwer as well; 
for, when it is rightly managed i in. che 
white or female manner, it will fetch 
from four and ſix pence to five and fix 
pence per ſtone; which is about two 
ſhillings a ſtone more than ſeed or peel- 
ed hemp will give. It muſt be break- 
ed and ſwingled directly as flax, and 
without fire. 

As to the ſeed-hemp, let it ſtand 
untill the ſeed be ripe, which is gene- 
rally about the latter end of Septem- 
ber; then pull it and tye it up with 
one band near the top, and ſet it up to 
dry. When ready for threſhing, make 


an 
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an even place for a threſhing-floor in 
the field, and ſpread a winnow-ſheet, 
on which it muſt be threſned. When 
this is done, tye it up in two bands, 
and water it, ſinking it with ſods as 
white flax. When it is taken out of 
the water, ſet it up to dry, as directed 
for bunch-rate flax. See page 272. 

Being thus ſet up, it will ſoon be 
dry to take home for peeling. This 
is good winter work for women and 
children; if it be large hemp it will 
be got peeled for two-pence a ſtone, 
but if ſmall, it will coſt two-pence 
half-penny. At times I have paid three 
pence, but that was in a country who 
were ſtrangers to it; a child of ten or 
twelve years old, if active, will peel 
two ſtone a day, and the ſtalks are fire- 
ing for them. as = 

The hemp-ſeed is winnowed as o- 
ther grain; but it is often deceitful, as 
a great deal of it will be hollow with- 
in, and have no kernel, though it 
will look near as well to the eye as the 


beſt ; therefore the buyer ought to in- 
ſpect 


ſpect nicely into it, and to try its weight, 
which is the ſafeſt way to buy it by, 
tho' not a common neee. 
An acre of hemp well managed, as 
above, would clear at a moderate com- 
putation, about twelve pounds over and 
above all charges. There are very 
few farmers in Ireland or England, but 
what have ſome land fit for it, ſuch as 
old gardens or land that is run to weeds, 
provided (as I obſerved before) it be 
well tilled and manured, but the weeds 
will be apt to grow the faſter for the - 
manure, if not effectually killed by 


ſummer fallowing. 
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Ad 2: od A Bah. 
Directions for the plaugbing, harrow- 
: ing; ſowing, and full management of 
wheat, till brought to the haggard. I 


HERE are ſeveral ways of ma- 

naging, and ſeveral forts of lands 
ſuitable for wheat, ſuch as ſummer and 
winter fallow, graſs and ſtubble land; 
and ſummer fallow from clover- ſtubble 
after the crop of clover is off; potatoe- 


land alſo, flax-land likewiſe, See 
Pape 2. een 14 eee 
Obſerve one generald irection as an in- 
variable rule, viz. never to plough your 
land above four inches deep, except 
it be of a very fertile deep ſoil, and 
always cut it clear and free from baulks; 
alſo plough it of an equal depth, that 
there may be no troughs, as it were, 
to hold water in the firm ſoil, at the 
roots of the corn, &c. (See Remarks.) 
Lay your ridges eighteen or twenty 
feet broad, and take them up three 
times, as leſs will not give the ſole 
a pro- 
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proper ſheed for water. At the firſt 
forming the ridges, harrow them acroſs 
between every ploughing, in order to 
draw tlie mould into the furrows, or 
elſe they will be ſtripped too bare of 
ſoil. | A 797042 2-7 M. 
When the ridges are got to a pro- 
per height, they muſt be put down 
one time, and taken up another, by 
which means they will be always kept 
in a right poſition, or form, and the 
ſoil will be firm and have a proper 
ſheed, ſo that it will be impoſſible for 
water to lye ſoaking at the roots of 
the corn to ſtarve or chill it. 
As ſoon as the wheat is ſown gripe 
it acroſs the ridges, in the loweſt places, 
where the water is likely to ſtand, in 
order to give it a free paſſage when it 
comes. Make your gripes not above 
eight or ten inches oe: and ſhread 
the earth as you throw it u. 
It is common in England, to throw 
che plough out at a gripe, and to leave 
about ten inches unploughed at each ſide, 
which will keep the ſides firm, and the 


gripe 


* 
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gripe in the ſame place; ſo there will 
be no more trouble to clean them, than 
ſhoveling out what looſe ſods the har- 
row draus in, and in this caſe, two men 
will drain a large field in a day. 3 


If it is clover ſtubble that is intend- 
ed for wheat, the clover muſt not be 
eaten in the ſpring, which would drive 
the crop too late for mowing, that 
otherwiſe would be off in the begin- 
ning or middle of June, being a uff 
cient time to fallow the land for wheat, 
as clover ſtubble is generally mellow, 


and eaſily tilled. It muſt be ploughed 
as ſoon as ever the clover is off, giving 
it no time to grow. Three plowings 
is a ſufficient fallow for clover ſtub- q 


ble. 1 2 


If it be natural n or corn E 
ſtubble that 1s N for a fummer Il 
fallow, it is the judgment to plough it as 


ſoon as the wheat ſeed time 18 Over. 


Take up the ridges and gripe them in I 
order = they may lye dry all winter 


to meliorate with the froſt, .. 
As 


renn ee 


0 WR" 

As ſoon as the buify ſeed time is 
over in ſpring, plough it agam; there 
can be no ſet number of times aſcer- 
tained for the fallo being ploughed. 
Every farmer is the beſt judge in this 
matter; for when he' ſees the weeds' or 
graſs begin to grow, this is the time 
in which it muſt be ploughed; as the 
very intent of fallow is to kilf thefe 
pernieious enemies, by which means 
they become a ſpecies of manure, and 
as the roots rot and meorporate with 
the earth, they are rendered of all 
manures, perhaps the moſt excellent. 
General cuſtom is to fallow or ptottgh' 
four times, if the fummer be dry, and 
the ground not very weedy; but in a 
wet ſumr er, the graſs, weeds, &c. 
grows faſter than in a dry ore, and 
conſequently require to be often tor 
up. | 
Jour ground being well fallowed, 
the beſt ſeaſon for ſowing it is, from 
a fortnight before, to a fortnight after 
Michaelmas. Eight ſtone of wheat is 
fufficient to ſow on an Iriſh acre. The 
H beſt 
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beſt way is to plough it in with a very 


thin furrow, at moſt! not above two 
inches thick; for I am convinced that 
a great deal of ſeed 1 isloſt by being bu- 
ried. too. deep. * 

When thus ſown, it muſt be griped 
and water- furrowed, in order to lye 
as dry as poſſible. This done, all fur- 
ther trouble is over till April, at which 
time it mult be rolled, and in the latter 
end. of May Needed; and nothing 
more till harveſt. | | 

It's a great be to reap wheat: | 
too green, as T have often ſeen it done 
in Ireland. Let it harden well in the 
ear, and till the joints of the ſtraw, 
turn from a green to a ſtraw colour 
the juices or ſap being aſcended from 
the | Joints give you ſure warning of the 
ear's. being ripe; for as long as the ſtem 
keeps green the grain Keeps feeding. 

hen this token 1 is verified, reap it, 
and ſet it up in ſtooks, and cover 
them with head ſheaves at night, and 
in the morning take them off, in order 
tO 
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give the corn-ends the benefit of the 


. 


* 


ſun to harden in. 
It carries an appearance of expe 
and trouble, but the benefit will by far 
exceed the coſt; for two men will cover 
and uncover a great deal in a little 
time. , | 1 1 D 
It ought to ſtand in ſtooks fourteen 
days before it is put into field-ſtacks, 
and to continue in field- ſtacks three 
weeks before it is brought into the 
haggard. 3 
As to threſhing or winnowing, it is 
not worth while to ſay any thing about 
them, further than to give the plan of 
a uſeful fan for winnowing all ſorts of 
grain. i 


C.H A 
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Barley. Sf" 


N Ober WY to plough your 
land for winter fallow that is in- 
tended for barley, except turnip-land, 
which muſt be pl aghe as Ven as the 
turnips are eaten o I 

The land that is for winter fallow 
muſt be taken up in order to lye as dry 
as poſſible. all Winter. Plough it again 
the firſt; of Marc and let it lye till 
the firſt of April, from which till the 4 
middle of April, Gs the beſt ſeaſon for 
ſowing it, 5 h ſome will ſow 'till 
the middle of N lay 3 but a good deal 
of this may be 9055 to 4 ſeaſon, 
for it is better to wait a month than to 
ſow in a dirty, cold bad ſeaſon, as bar- 
ley is a grain, above all others, that 
will not bear inclemency. The ridges g 


_ be taken up in the laſt plough- 


ing, 


. 
oy - 


ing, in order to lye, dry and high, and 
the furrows and gripes open to give a 
ready courſe to the water when it 
Sow the barley immediately after 
the laſt ploughing, and harrow it well. 
Ten ſtone is ſufficient for an Iriſh 
acre. = - 5168 
As ſoon as it is harrowed, ſow the 
graſs-ſeeds, and harrow it once in a 
place after; then roll it, and you have 
done with it untill weeding time. 

Take care it be well weeded, and 
throw the weeds into the furrows ;' be- 
ing thus cleared from weeds, the buſi- 
_ neſs is over till ready for harveſting. 
Ass moſt perſons know when it is 
ripe, I ſhall only fay, that the chief 
token is to obſerve the joints of the 
ſtraw; when theſe turn from a green to 
a dry ſtraw colour, it is ready for cut- 
ing; but no corn is Tipe as long as the 
Joints are full of fap, for thoſe are the 
juices which ſupply the grain with its 
laſt rouriſhment, which keeps feeding 
or filling, untill the joints are ſucked 


ary, 
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dry, and then the green caſt departs 
along with the ſap. - 

The readieſt and beſt way for har- 
veſting it, is by mowing with a cradle 
on the ſcythe; or, for want of this, an 
hoop made of a ſtrong briar, ſally, &c. 
the root end of which is faſtened in a 
hole, made by a ſpike gimblet, in the 
ſhaft about eighteen inches from the 
heel of the ſcythe, and the top end of 
the ſtick muſt be brought with a bend 
over the heel of the ſeythe. The hoop 
muſt be croſſed ſeveral times with a 

cord like net-work, in order to keep 
the corn from falling through. 

The mower being thus equipped, 
let him begin to mow, leaving the 
ſtanding corn on his left-hand, that 1s 
to ſay, he muſt leave the frarth lean- 
ing againſt the ſtanding corn; and, if 
he is a dextrous workman, he may 
leave it ſo even and ſtraight, that a 
croſs ſtraw will ſcarce be ſeen.. 
After each mower comes a gatherer, 
with a reaping hook, or a ſmall rake, 


which 
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which makes it into ſheaves. The 


compliment for every two mowers and 
two gatherers is one binder; and theſe 
five perſons day's work to mow, ga- 
ther, and bind, is four Engliſh acres of 
fair ſtanding corn, either barley, beans, 
peaſe, or oats. 

Being thus bound, it muſt. be ſet up 
in ſtooks; the ſheaves, propping againſt 
each other, preſs the tops well together 
in order to make them thin and ſharp, 
which will ſhoot off the rain the better. 
They very ſeldom. put any covering 
ſheaves on their barley ſtooks in Eng- 
land, but leave the corn-ends expoſed. 
to all the weather, believing. the corn 
to harden the quicker, and more kind- 
ly; however, as Ireland is a weter cli- 
mate, I would adviſe the farmer to co- 
ver them at night, and uncover them 
in the morning. | 

After ſtooking, the ſtubble muſt be 
raked with a ſwarth-rake, ſo called 
from the length of its head, which is fix 
feet, in order to take a ſwarth-breadth 
at 
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at a time. It Ras one row of iron pins, 
each pin eight inches long out of the 
wood, and: three inches aſunder. It 
has a handle in proportion to the'reſt of 
the rake, in which is fixed a belt to go 
about the man's ſhoulders, to draw it in 
the nature of an one: When he 
finds his rake full, he muſt lift it up, 
whereupon the odripilbats out; he then 
goes on again, always leaving the corn 
in the ſame place or range, in the nature 
of a wind-row. When the field is 
raked, he cocks the rakings' like hay ; 
and this is very uſeful to lay on the 
tops of the field tacks, as it will lye 
better than ſheaves 14 turn the wa- 
ter; but in England; they never 
ſack their corn in the field, but let it 
ſtand in the ſtook till it is ready to take 
home to the barn or haggard. How- 
ever as Ireland is a moiſter climate, 
believe it a very good way, particularly 
if the corn is to be houfed. 

N. B. Spring corn, ſuch as barley, 
oats, beans, and peafe, are all Harveſt: 
ed the ſame * by mowing, &c. 


I ſhall 


_- On: Barley. 
Iſhall refer my reader for directions 
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on thoſe heads, to the foregoing in- 
ſtructions for the management of bar- 
ley, in order to ſave trouble in ex- 
plaining it over again. As to wheat, 


it certainly is the beſt way to reap it 


with hooks. o 


- 
S 
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Direflions for phughing, foxving, and 
891% 77 ane u er ats. 


Os is a grain that will 

*— almoſt on any kind of . or 
with any kind of huſbandry; but tho 
ſometimes tolerable crops are got by 
ſlovens, yet thoſe who manage better 
may be ſure of a larger return; and 
this is or may be got, chiefly by til- 
lage, and letting proper crops come in 
their right courſe of ſucceſſion, by which 


means the one crop is uſefully prepara- 
tive to the ther. 


If ſtubble of any ſort be intended 
for oats, it is the better to be ploughed 
as ſoon as the graſs is eaten off, which 
is generally about November, * then 
the ſtubble being turned under, and 
the roots of the graſs or weeds being 
expoſed to the froſt, and the incle- 
mency of the AWE. ig they are killed, 
and inſtead of a nuſance, are ren- 


der'd 


R. * 9 = 


der'd a improvement. See Re- 
marks. 5 The ld muſt be ploughed 
again, and ſotvn in February, or from 
thence till the latter end of March. 

I look upon twenty ont ſtone of dats 
to be a ſuffieient quantity for any kind 
of land; fot, though it is a gramm that 
does not ſtool; or branch ſo much as 
barley or wheat, yet it corns in propor- 
tion to its nouriſhment in the grounth, 
I am ſatisfied that one ſtalk, at twenty 
one ſtone. per acre, will have as mugh or 
more weight of cotn on it, than tWo 
would have at forty two ſtone per 
acre. When it is ſown, gripe and 
water furrow it, to keep it dry. 

When the oats is about three weeks 
or a month in the ground, if any graſs 
ſeeds are to be ſown amongſt them, now 
is the time to ſow them and roll them 
in. The oats muſt be weeded about 
the middle of June; then their buſineſs 
is over until harveſt, or which obſerve 
the directions for barley; they muſt be 
mown and harveſted the ſame way. 


With- 


| 
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Without doubt, by mowing, there 
is more fodder, and conſequently more 
manure, beſides all the hands it ſaves, 
which is a valuable conſideration, this 
buſy ſeaſon of the year; moreover it 
ſhould be the farmer's chief ſtudy to 
work his lands with as little expence 
and labour as poſſible; and yet not to 
be ſo penurious as to ſtint his lands 
of its proper due. There is a medium 
to be uſed in all things, and alſo much 
to be ſaid in favour of genius and con- 
trivance, even in farming matters, as 
it is, of all occupations the moſt bene- 
ficial to man. 
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Directions how to manage beans and peaſe, 
being mixed, they are called blendings; 
I fhall treat of them both under one 
management, as they are both almaſt 
of the ſame nature. MEE 


DEAN s and peaſe are a very be- 
B neficial crop, and a crop that 
does not take on, or 1mpoveriſh ground. 
They are rather improvers to land; 
and they are a good crop for wheat to 
follow. i IMC ls 
The time to ſow them is in February, 
or in the beginning of March. Almoſt 
any ſort of land ſuits them, but ſtub- 
ble land they are generally ſown on. 
Though there may be a good crop with 
one ploughing, yet it is the beſt way 
to plough the ſtubble under in Autumn, 
and to plough it again juſt before 
ſowing. | 
Beans will grow either on light, 
ſandy, gravelly, or ſtrong clayey land; 
but 
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but the latter ſuits them the beſt. The 
way to get the ſureſt | crop is to ſow 
blendings, which is beans and peaſe 
mixed, about two beans for one pea, 
and then the beans are rodding for 
the peaſe; beſides, if the land ſuit 
either the one or the other of them, 
there is no doubt of a crop; fot, if 
either fails ſo that they be thin on the 
ground, the other will be the better 
corned. Being thus ſown, gripe and 
water-furtow as uſual in order to keep 
the land dry. :: 220195 
Take care to weed them in the pro- 
per ſeaſon. They muſt not be drove 
too late, for fear of breaking the ſtalks, 
which will not grow again as well as 
_ other corn; they muſt not be rolled 
for the above reaſon. They are to be 
harveſted the ſame way as barley. See 
page 54. Only, inſtead of being 
ſwarth-raked, they are gathered with 
a parcel of women and children, - which 
will run over a great deal of land on a 
day. There is ſeldom any occafion to 
manure for this ctop, and particularly 
for 
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for peaſe, if they are ſown alone, for 
if the land be too rich, they run to 


ſtraw. 

Ten pecks of blendings are futhei- 
ent ſeed for an Iriſh aczez- or, if beans 
alone, twelve pecks, or if peaſe alone, 
eight pecks. This is leſs allowance 
than is generally given, according to 
the old cuſtom; but I am a great ene- 
my to ſowing thick any fort of grain, 
as I have fo frequently proved the evil 


- 


conſequences thereof. 


f . 
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Ap. XII. 


Directions for the e ſowing aw 
© management of Buck-wheat, e 
& all ts variations. 5 5 


"HE chief wy of buck-wheat | in 
England or Ireland, is for ma- 
nure; ; though ſore malte uſe of 1t for 
bread; but it is very ordinary bread; 
not mh better than that of peaſe; 
it will feed hogs, but peaſe are full as 
good, and will yield more corn on an 
acre; beſide. they are a ſure crop, as 
they will grow on almoſt any fort of 
land. | 

J will fay ſo much howerer, tor buck- 
wheat, that where it hits, and is a full 
crop, it is the fineſt thing for manure 
that 1 have ever ſeen. I once had a 
crop that, even when it was rolled down, 
gave a talk to a horſe to walk through 
it, and the land gained ſo great ad- 
vantage from this dreſſing, that the 
proprietor has good reaſon to remem- 
ber 
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ber it to this day. The plant is very 
luxuriant and predominant over any 
weeds; ſo that the benefit does fiot 
wholly lye in the dung that it make 
but in its being an effectual clearer o 
ground from weeds, | 

The land that ſuits it beſt is that of 
a light foil, of a ſandy, gravelly nature, 
tho in truth, except a very ſttong clay 
any land will bring a crop; provide 
it be well tilled to a fie mould. 


rted too deep; then ſow it at the rate 
of three buſhels to an Iriſh acre ; after 
which harrow it very fine. When har- 
rowed, roll it; then you have no more 


K to 
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to do till it is fit to plough i in for dung, 
which. is when full in bloſſom, about 
midſummer. 

This is done by firſt rolling it the 

ſtriping way of the plough; and then 

plough it in. If it be for turnips, as 

ſoon as it is rotten, which will be about 

ten days, (being ploughed in the full- 

| neſs of ſap or juices) plough it up and 

| harrow jt once in a place; a man muſt 

follow the harrow with a rope tyed to 

tl to ſhake it, leſt it drag the dung in 

eaps. 5 Being thus harrowed, ſow the 
turnip-ſced, and roll it. 

But if i” land be for wheat, let it 
lye unploughed 'til the graſs or weeds 
begin to grow. Then plough the dung 
up, and, in a proper time after, ſow 
the wheat, and Plough it in with the 
dung. 

If you 2 the buck-wheat to 
ſtand for ſeed, treat it in every reſpect, 
like peaſe, as it is harveſted the lame 

_ way. | F 1 


CHAP, 
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CAPRI AMT +: 


Directions how to raiſe Rape and Cole 
Seed, and alſo how to manage Burn- 
_ baiting, &c. &c. 


Shall treat of theſe two ſeeds under 
one management in the ſame chap- 
ter; as they are nearly of one quality, 
all the difference is, that cole-ſeed re- 
quires the greater depth of ſoil. 
Rape and cole-ſeed are very profit- 
able, where they meet with land that 
fuits them, which is a black and deep 
foil; cold rufhy bottoms, bog, or deep 
mountain 1s very good, provided. it be 
\ duly pared and burned. For paring, 
and burning, (by others called burn- 
baiting) take heathy, boggy, moun- 
tainy, or ruſhy, wet and cold low 
ground, the more ling or heath and 
coarſe graſs, the better. If it be for 
reclaiming of bog, follow the directions 
under that article. » E 

| 
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If the ground be deep, and will al- 
low it, pare a ſod about two inches 
thick, in order to raiſe all the aſhes 
that is poſſible; but before you begin 
to plough or pare for burning, take a 
roller ſix feet long, in this faſten three 
belts of iron, quite round the roller, 
at two feet diſtance; theſe belts, or ra- 
ther cutting-knives, as they are to per- 
form that office, are about the breadth 
of a ſeythe, and are to have prongs to 
drive into the roller, ſo that the edge 
will ſtand upright. With this go acroſs 
the ground intended to pare, which, 
when pared, it will turn up in ſods two 
feet long, and fave a great deal of la- 
bour of cuting by hand; the knives 
may be taken off, or put on occaſion- 
ally, and the roller will ſerve for other 
uſes of rolling corn, &c. 

About the middle of April, begin to 
pare, and do not miſs any opportunity 
of burning the ſods when once dry, 
which will be in three weeks after cut- 

ing, if the ſeaſon be not wet; but in a 
wet ſeaſon, they muſt be ſet upon an 

edge, 
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edge, and they will oy the reader. 
Being thus dry, and ready for burning, 
make heaps of about a cart-load in each, 
with the graſs-ſide downwards; lay 
them as light and hollow as poſſible, 
that they may burn the readier. There 
muſt be put ſome ſort of kindling un- 
der to ſet it on fire, ſuch as ſtraw or 
ſticks, &c. but little will do, if there 
be any rough ſtuff ſuch as heath, ruſhes, 
&c. on the ſods. 

The way to burn it to the greateſt 
advantage, is not to let the blaze break 
out, but keep it ſmoaking or ſmother- 
ing within, for the more it blazes, the 
more of the nitre aſcends into the air. 

Being thus burned, ſpread the aſhes 
and plough them under, with a very 
thin furrow, at the moſt not above 
two inches thick ; then harrow it, and 
when harrowed pretty fine, ſow the 
feed. After ſowing, buſh-harrow it. 

A peck and a half of ſeed, is the due 
for an Iriſh acre ; which is about one 
third larger than an Engliſh one, Take 
care to water-furrow and gripe it "oy 
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In the ſpring, weed it, and whews 
it's too thick, pull up ſome plants, and 
ſet them in thin places, if any there be; 
if not, throw them away. Some will 
hoe the rape, but [ take this to be fu- 
perſufficient. 

The moſt famdüs place 1 in England 
for raiſing this crop, is in the fenny 
countries, and they never hoe any; but 
IT have gh farmers in other countries, 
take great pains in hoeing it, but this 
may be partly owing to thiir being 
ſtrangers to the right management; 
and to their taking over-abundant 
pains thro” a fear of not doing enough. 

The chief thing is to ſow it even, 
and till well; there is then no fear 9 
a crop; for the plants coming up thick, 

and having a broad leaf, ſmothers the 
weeds, . covers the ground, and keeps it 
light ind mellow; ſo that in this caſe, 
I Je but little need of hoeing. I had 
a field one year, and in order to be ſa- 
tisfied, (which was the beſt way) I ſow- 
ed a piece in drills and hoed it with 


the plough, and another piece I hoed 
by 
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by hand. I did not threſh it ſeparate, 


but, in all appearance to the eye, there 
was no great difference, or at leaſt, not 
any ways equivalent to the labour it 
coſt me; but in fact it was all as good 
a crop as could well grow. 

Where there is not burn-baiting, a 
good crop may be got by ſummer fal- 
low, managed directly, in every degree, 
as for wheat, with the ſame manures, 
&c. One advantage in ſowing rape is 
this, that the ſeed coſts a trifle, per- 
haps not above 18d. an acre, and if it 
hit, it is a valuable crop, * 5 ſhould it 
miſs, the loſs of - ſeed is inſignificant, 
and the land can be ſown with barley 
at ſpring, as there is time enough to 
diſcover what kind of a crop. the rape 
will be, before barley ſeed- tim. 

Obſerve, that it is ready to reap, 
| when the upper branches turn brown; 
be ſure let it not be too ripe; of the 
two evils, the leaſt is, to reap it 
too ſoon, 1 than let it ſtand too 
long, for if the n be in the leaſt 

dry 
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dry ot raſh, they will open in reapint 
and ſhed the ſend. - 7 : N 8 
Birds of all forts are very fond of it, 
therefore it muſt be watch'd for a 
montli, before its reaping to the end 
of threſhing; it is not altogether the 
value of what they eat, but in opening 
à pod, perhaps they will not get above 
one grain, and all the reſt will drop 
out. t! 7 101 Uf 


— 


It is reaped in the fame manner as 
wheat, but the handfuls are laid ingly 
and light upon the ſtubble behind the 
reapers, thus it muft lye without ſtir- 
ring till it's ready to thraſh, which will 
be in abogt three weeks after reaping 
for it muſt be very raſh of dry, ot there 
will be a loſs in its not threfhing 
ne ting "51524 ,o0 HA 

Being thus ready for threſhing, pre- 
pare a floor in the middle of the field, 
or moſt convenient for the carriage, 
by levelling the ground, on. whtich 
traſt be ſpread a large reap-cloth, in 
the natute of a winnow-ſheet, on which 
the rape muſt be threſhed. 


Spread 
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Spread the rows rewnd, and threſh 
round. One man ſpreads before the 
threſhtrs, another turns it after them, 


chird Mralees off the ſtraw, and a 


fourth carries it away, Theſe four 


men are to tepply fix threſhers and 


four Carriers m; with four to fill the 
Theets, and one to rake off the pulſe 
and riddle them. Theſe ſet of people, 
being in all nineteen, will 'threfh fix 
-or ſeven deres'6n A day. 

It is better to proportion the labour 
ers, according to the quantity of tape 
you Have, that it may be diſputehed in 
a day or two, asYaifty weather may prove 
obRirudiive, but if the rain ſhould hup- 
pen to catch you, throw up the corh- 
ers of the cloth and cover it with pulſe, 
ſuch as ſtays in the riddle, which will 
turn tain ettremely well. 
Plere is no- 'need'of taking * Jood 
off the cloth, but keep wenns upon 
it, till all' is“ doit. 

Some will ſell the ſeed to the oil 
mills as ſoon as Winnewed from the 


cloth; others that do not want money, 


E will 
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will heap it up on the floor, mixed 
with chaff, and covered up with the 
pulſe, ſo that it will be round, and 
arp at the top like a hay cock; and 
has they will let it lye, —— two 
months, till it gets a ſweat in the chaff, 
which is very neceſſary, for, being of 
a clammy oily ſubſtance, it moni. tat 
mouldy when clean in the grainary, if 
it did not get a ſweat in the chaff, as 
above; but this precaution will pre- 
vent the ſaid evil. 

It's immaterial to ſay any thing about 
winnowing it, as it is eaſily done by 
any one that can winnow flax - ſeed, or 
corn, as it is only ſuiting it with fiewes 
to the ſize of the ſeed. 

The ſtraw was thought of no value 
formerly, but rather a nuſance in Eng- 
land, but of late years, the aſhes it 
aagkkes! are found to be valuable for 
making, ſoap ; and the ſoap-boilers will 
buy the ſtraw, perhaps two or three 
months before it is reaped, and will 
give from three to fix ſhillings per acre, 


AC 
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according to the quantity that may ap- 
pear to be on it. 

N. B. About the latter end of No- 
vember, if the rape be ſtrong, ſo as to 
bear eating, (which you may judge of 
by the ſtrength of the plant, or groſſ- 
neſs of the ſtalk) turn ſheep in, and 
eat it 'till Candlemas, provided you 
do not over ſtock it; but take care that 
they do not eat the ſtalks too near; 
they ought to go no farther than juſt 
to eat the leaves off, without entering 
on any of the body of the ſtalks, for 
fear of wounding them too deep. 
Cole-ſeed may be eaten a great deal 
ſafer than rape, as it produces a groſſer 
ſtalk; and when all the leaves are eaten 
off, about Candlemas it makes freſh 
ſhoots, and produces larger heads than 
if it had not been eaten; and, if the 
land be good, and deep, it will pro- 
duce a more profitable crop than of 
any other grain whatever. 

I have diſcourſed with feveral farm- 
ers in England, that know no other dit- 


ference between cole and rape- ſeed than 
the 
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the name. It is true, that the feed is 
nearly alike, and no difference is made 
in the price to the oil-mills, as they 
both produce one ſort of oil; but there 
is a material difference in the plant, and 
it is the advantage of a farmer to be 
well acquainted with it. 

The cole- ſeed is a ſpecies of cabbage, 
originally from Holland. It produces 
a very large luxuriant plant in good 
ground; it will produce a ſtalk like 
that of a cabbage, and the ſeed in pro- 
portion to the ſize of the ſtalk. A very 
full crop will turn out a laſt on an acre. 
When the ſheep have eat the ſtalks bare, 
it is an eaſy matter to take them up, 
where too thick on the ground, and 
tranſplant them. 

I once took as many ſuperfluous 
ſtalks out of three acres, as tranſplant- 
ed an acre, which bore as good a crop 
as the reft, only a little later. 

I am certain, a very great advantage 
might be made of this method in the 
manner following, viz. It is to be ob- 
ſerved, that land for rape or cole-{ced, 

18 


On Rape and Cule-ſeek Wh 
is fallowed wal winter, ! till the time 
0 ſowing, Tal hich 15 15 n en 
une, or in July, by ORG 
rape takes up 5 1 d this year, and 
till it is . d, which i: 15 about the 
latter epd of 5 the gext year ; there- 
fore it is too late for ſowing any fort af 
HP but turnips, when the e <IMG 
on 
Now, fuppoſe you had half an acre 
of good land, or made it ſo by dung- 
ing it better hes COMMON, and tilling 1 it 
a little A 5 the 9 ſea- 


„ Be 


Now, Romy 13 pee 2 very 
plentiful crop of plants, N erhaps very 


few Seim would miſs, thus let them 
grow til | Michaelmas, and ſuppaſe you 
have ten acres of cither wheat, bare, 
barley, or oats, as ſogn as the corn is 
reaped, plough the ftubble; let it lye 
a month or 1 weeks to cot, and then 


plaugh 
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plough it again; this will be near as 
good as a ſummer fallow. | 
About Michaelmas, turn ſheep into 
the half acre of plants, to eat the tops 
off; then begin at one fide of the field 
of ſtubble-fallow, and plow a furrow ; 
in this furrow, ſet a row of theſe plants, 
a foot aſunder, leaning againſt the fide 
of the furrow; . then plough another 
furrow againſt it, make the furrow 
about a foot broad, ſo continue till all 


the field be ſet. | 


If the land be good, there will be 


no neẽd of dung, &c. but if it be 
poor, have rotten dung in the field 
ready laid in heaps; take baſkets and 
lay a little at the root of every plant, 
about the ſize of a large potatoe will 
be ſufficient; by this means a little 
dung will go a great way, and not 
any of it will be laid in vain, as every 
plant will have the good of it. This 
is a mighty ready way of tranſplant- 
ing; except the ploughing, it will not 
coſt above 2s. an acre. The plants 
will be the better for leaning on one 


ſide. 
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ſide. - About March, if the mould be 
drawn up to the ſtems, they will be 
the better, tho' they may do very well 
without. I do not doubt but there are 
as many grains in a peck of rape ſeed as 
will ſet, at a foot diſtance from each 
grain, a hundred acres, therefore with- 
out doubt, there will be as many plants 
as would plant ten acres at the ſame 
allowance. | 

When the rape is reaped.” York tur- 
nips. This is getting three profitable 
Crops, and part of a ſummer's fallow, 
in two years; and the two laſt Crops 
are of an improving quality. 

It is true, that I never ſaw this me- 
thod put in practice by any other per- 
ſon. However I made trial of one 
acre in this way, and it proved an 
exceeding good crop. This experience 
joined to the reaſonableneſs of the 
thing, makes it clear to me, that a 
farmer by this management, might 
make great profits of his land- 

If it ſhould be a buſy time about 
Michaelmas, the tranſplanting might 
C | be 
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de Geert dk kill the begtdning &f Febti 
Ary, and Keep the Hand fallöthing all 


winter; it is A doubt with me bitt this 


Is full, as ZS d à fedſch bs Michaelmas, 


and the land may be Kept Falling, 
as, I obſerved. The ſpring planting, 
indeed, drives the *Erdp à Hktle Later; 
Put 1 um cnwihced, that chefe is 10 
doubt of the Plants growillg, from 
either ſeaſons: it's my opitti6h, that 
Ille in a Handed would Hor miſs, ! 
ſhould Be glad to fee This profitable 
piece of hulbithdry put in ptiQice, as 
reaſon ſpeaks ſo'cletirly ih its favour. 

What a - fitie Affair, for a farmer to 
make ten ör fifteen pöunds ah acre of 
his ſtybbles, che land the better för it, 
And te ebene not Above three or 
four. ſhillihgs per acfe. If it. ſhould 
mils, the 16s is ſcafce Wörth notice, And 
the land will be the better for the fal- 
low at any rate. Laſfüre my readers, 
mall make a lärge adventiige .im [this 


Way, this year; and "ſhall nöt fäl, if 


nn 3 


. 


my ſucteſs. 


God permit, to acquaint the public with 


The 
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The middling produce of an Eng- 

liſn acre of rape, is half a laſt; I 

ſometimes happens that an acre will 

produce a laſt; but it muſt be very 
good. Cole-ſeed will very often pro- 

oe a laſt, as the N 18 ee 
more 2 that of rape. 

A laſt is ten quarters or twenty WE 
rels, or eighty buſhels Wihcheller f mea- 
{ure. 

N. B. The cloths for carrying the 
rape to the threſhing- floor, are ſix feet 
broad, and eight feet long. To the 
two oppoſite ſides are faſtened two 
wo to keep the ſheet -ſtretched. 
wo men carries the ſheet betwixt 
them, each man a pole on his ſhoulder; 
every two men muſt have two ſheets, 
one to be filling whilſt the other is 
carrying to the * 

It is a piece of good nba 
and faves a year's loſs of land, to ſow 
rape on flax ſtubble, provided it can 
be got off before the laſt of July ; the 
land muſt be twice ploughed and well 


harrowed. 
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On the management of Turnips till rea- 
dy for feeding Sheep on, with proper 

- Fencing to pen the Sheep on the Tur- 
ups when feeding. 


ND URNIPS are a very beneficial 
crop, and a great improver of 
land, particularly if they be eat on the 
ground with ſheep. 5 

In England, it is always allowed, 
that a good crop of turnips is as much 
profit to a farmer, as a good crop of 
wheat; beſides they are an excellent 
preparative for a crop of barley and 
clover. 

It may with great truth be ſaid, that 
the land gets a fallow, a good dreſſing, 
and produces a valuable crop, and this, 
as I obſerved, all in the courſe of one 
year, and the expence of the ſeed is 
only f1x-pence. There is this advan- 
tage tao, that any fort of land may be 

made 
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made to bring tutnips by tillage and 
manure, or by paring and burning. 

Begin to plough your ſtubble that 3s 
intended for turnip-fallow, in autumn; 
and gripe and water-furrow it, that it 
may lye dry all winter. Plough it 
again the firſt of March, and as often 
after as the weeds or grafs begins t6 
grow: about the twenty- fourth of June 
is the proper ſeaſon for ſowing it, a 
pound is ſufficient for an Iriſh acte; 
obſerve to ſow it when it is likely to 
Tal. | : 

Any manure that is intended. for it 
muſt be laid on it before it is ploughed 
the laſt time, and then plough it in with 
a very thin furrow, that the turnips 
may have the benefit of the manure. 

It is in any caſe wrong to bury ma- 
nure too deep; harrow 1t well before 
you ſow the ſeed; after ſowing, roll 
the ſeed in, which 1s better than buſh- 
harrowing. It is by much the cheaper 
and better way to take great pains in 
ſowing them thin and even, than be at 
the expence of hoeing. "2 
I may 
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I I may be thought here to be wrong, 
for, ſays my reader, hoeing is of ſer- 
vice to lighten the ground, and cut 
the weeds, as well as thin the turnips; 
but as to the weeds, it is much. better 
to pull them up than to leave the roots 
in the ground to ſpring up again, which 
15 the conſequence of hoeing. As to 
diſturbing the earth about the plants, 
I cannot think it of any ſervice, as tur- 
nips love to have firm ground to grow 
on, and they are generally the beſt that 
turn and apple quite above ground, 
only truſting to one ſmall leader, or 
root which ſtrikes downwards: A forky 
root is never ſo good as a ſingle ſtraight 
one; and it is generally in light, ground 
that theſe forky roots are found. 

This is the reaſon why the Engliſh 
farmers recommend rolling in the ſeed 


ſo highly when ſown, inſtead of har- 

rowing it in. a 
I have often heard unthinking men 
ſay, that it was no matter how thick 
the ſeed was ſown, as they intended to 
hoe the turnips, not conſidering that it 
15 
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is from their very infancy that the dint 
of damage is ſuſtained; for a turnip 
ought to ſpread the top round it, up- 
on the ground, at the firſt coming up; 
by which means it will turn or apple 
very young; but this cannot be the 
caſe when they are ſown thick; for, 
inſtead of ſpreading, they draw one an- 
other up tall, and weak; and, inſtead 
of appleing, the bottoms run up like 
parſnips. 7 

This is the evil they fall into be- 
fore they can be hoed at all; and, if 
they be drove late, the evil is yet great- 
er; for the goodneſs of the turnip ge- 
nerally depends upon the good turn it 
gets when young. 

When theſe tall weak aſpiring tops 
come to be thined to eight or ten 
inches diſtance, their weak conſtitution 
cannot bear the ſudden change, but 
droops their heads, and looks fickly, 
till kind nature, which has been buſy 
in drawing up the top, deſcends to 
aſſiſt the root; this change however 
admits of delay, for certainly there is a 


ſtag- 
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ſtagnation in growing, when they are 
ſtopp'd by hoeine, from running into 
the top, in order to ſupply the bottom; 
and a week's ſtoppage in growing, at 
this time of the year, is of great conſe- 
quence, not to ſpeak of the bad turn 
they get in appleing, &c. | 
What I have ſaid may be proved, 
almoſt in every turtiip=field, where 
chance has ſcattered a grain to an out- 
fide, &c. I ſay this, joined to the above 
reaſons, will prove that ſowing then 
without hoeing, is preferable to ſowing 
thick with hoeing. | 

It this be the cafe, the expenee of 
hoeing, which is very great, particu- 
larly by hand, is in a great meafure 
thrown away. I would not be under- 
ſtood to condemn hoeing entitely, this 
would be going too much into the 
oppoſite extretne; but I ſhould be glad 
to recommend ſuch precautions and 
methods to the farmer as may ſave him 
as many hands as poſſible; for ſurely 
it will be allowed, that he is the beſt 
manager, who can raiſe the beſt = 

wit 
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with the feweſt bands; and the pre- 
caution of ſowing turnip- ſeed thin, Ag 
that they may need little or no hoeing, 
is a great ſaving. Neither is it altoge- 
ther the money that is to be conſidered, 
but the difficulty of procuring labour- 
ers who are hardly to be got for money 
at this buſy ſeaſon of the year; for 
the hoeing of turnips always falls in 
haryeſt. | 7 256 
It moſtly happens, that where peo- 
ple are ſtrangers to a huſineſs, they are 
diffident in themſelves, and, thro' a 
fear of underdojng, they often run in- 
to the other extreme.  _ | 
About twenty or thirty years ago, 
turnips were not ſo general in Eng- 
land as they are now; the farmers took 
great pains in hoeing them; indeed they 
ſowed them ſo thick on the ground, 
there was no avoiding it; but now 
their eyes are opened, they have more 
ſenſe than to throw abundance of ſeed 
away, to create themſelves labour, at 
a time when they ought to be in the 
harveſt field. 
'There 


/ 
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There is not a farmer in ten, now- 


Ades that hoes his turnips. 


As the land was either fallowed, or 


burn-baited, it is preſumed there are 


not many weeds; and if there be, it is 


better to pull them up by the roots. 


Of all the manures that can be 
applied to turnips, there 1s none equal 


to aſhes, made by burn-baiting. Aſhes 


is what they are very fond of; and 


they are larger and ſweeter from aſhes 
than any other kind of manure, which 

makes burn-baiting a valuable piece 
of huſbandry for profit, and reclaiming 
ſower coarſe land, provided the direc- 
tions under that article be kept up to; 
as the burn-baiting-for turnips muſt be 
managed the ſame way as for rape. 
See page 68. 

About the middle of December is a 
good time to turn weathers into the 
turnips ; ; and an Iriſh acre of good tur- 
nips will feed twenty ſheep. 
Confine them to what they will 
eat in a week, and do not break anew 


piece before the old be clean eaten off. 
| Send 
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Send men with forks to fork up the 
bottoms or ſhells, that the ſheep may 
come eaſier at them to eat. 

There ar. ſeveral kinds of fences to 
fold ſheep on turnips, fuch as ſheep- 
bars, netting, and hedging ; the moſt 
common of theſe in England, are ſheep 
hars; they are the readieſt ſhifted, and 
the beſt fence, and indeed the cheapeſt, 
conſidering how long they laſt, There 
is no ingenuity rec f in making 
them; the chief thing is to make 
them light and handy, ſo that a man 
may carry half a dozen on his back 
at a time; for, as they are often ſhift- 
ed, their own weight will break them 
if made clumſy. | 

Another fence 1s netting, but this is 
only for a country where wood 18 
ſcarce. They are more expenſive, and 
not ſo eaſy ſhifted, particularly in a 
hard froſt, which often happen in tur- 
nip time. As poſts or ſtakes are hard 
to be got either up or down, if the 
points of the bars only juſt enter the 
ground, ſo as to keep them from ſlip- 

on” ping, 
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ping, they are propped up behind with 
: Prked Rick, 7 will ſtand very 
well. 

Where there happens to be ſheep 
with horns, they are very apt to get 
intangled in the net, if it be not kept 
well ſtretched. I have known ſeveral 
loſt by it. FL mg 
The net is made of cording, about 
the ſize of a jack-line; the marſhes are 
about four inches broad ; a cord about 
half an inch in diameter, 1s run thro 
the top of the net, and goes through 
holes bored in the top of the ſtakes or 
poſts, which are ſet Fi in the ground 
at five yards diſtance; the bottom of 
the net 1s tied with a pack-cord to the 
bottom of the ſtake, to keep it in full 
ſtretch. 

I was once travelling through Scot- 
land, and happened to be 1n company 
with a gentleman who had net-fencing 
for his ſheep, but the froſt was very 
hard, ſo that he could not get the 
net-poſts up or down; he had juſt 


turned the ſheep into all his turnips. 
I told 
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I told him he would, deſtroy half his 
crop, as the ſheep would ſcoup the top 
and leave the bottom to hold water, 
which would ſoon rot. them. 

In ſhort J adviſed him to make 
faggots, as he had bruſh-wood: enough, 
and make one end broader and thinner 
than another, and ſet the broad-end 
downwards, leaning againſt each other, 
which, except a very high wind, will ſtand 
very well without ſtakes, make a good 
fence, and be great ſhelter.. I happen- 
ed to be again in — with the 
ſame perſon laſt ſummer. He told me 
that he took my advice, threw his nets 
aſide, and ſtuck to the faggots; for, 
ſays he, they are the readieſt and beſt 
fence that can. be made uſe of; for 
half a dozen men will make a ſufficient 
quantity in a day; beſides, when the 
ſeaſon is over, they are the better for 
fireing. They who have bruſh-wood 
enough, would do well, to follow the 
directions, its no matter how ſimple 
the means may appear provided it an- 
ſwers the end propoſed. 1 

$ 
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As the ſheep will, or ought to have 
their turnips eaten by april, they may 
be ſent to the market; or, if you have 
clover, they will pay very well for keep- 
ing, till the latter end of May, as the 
markets is advancing till that time z af= 
ter which you may lay the clover up 
for meadow, and have a good crop of 
hay. = 5 
15 ſhort, if a farmer manage his 
affairs right, by laying in his ſtock of 
ſheep in a proper ſeaſon, and buying 
what we call half-thicks, he need not 
doubt of doubling his money for them, 
and fell them off in April when the 
turnips are over; if he keeps them long- 
er on clover, he may expect a farther 
advance, beſides he is at no expence of 
harveſting, &c. and the ſheep carry 
his crop to the market, and the land 
is well manured, cleared of © weeds, 
and in good order, for two other profit- 
able crops, namely, barley and clo- 
ver. 
Lay-land ſummer fallowed out 4 | 
th 
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the ſod, is a ſure preparative for tur- 
nips without any ſort of manure. 
Indeed ſummer fallow, for graſs-land, 
is an excellent piece of huſbandry, be- 
ing the beſt dreſſing, land can have, and 
is ſure to bring a crop of any thing, 
let the land be ever ſo poor aforetime, 
fot the roots of the grafs and weeds, 
or whatever has grown in it, being diſ- 
perſed and mingled with the fod=patt 
of the earth, when they come to be 
turned up to the ſun, are ſtopped of 
their vegetation, by which means they 
rot, and are rendered a manure of the 
richeſt kind, every fibre is full of 
nitre, and enriches the particles of 
earth that clings about it. 
It is a doubt to me, but for three inch- 
es deep in gtaſs-land, there is as much 
bulk of fods and graſs-roots, &c. as 
of mould, and if ſo, what a dreſſing 
mult it get when rotten. | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


Homo to ſet Patatoes in drills, as in Eng- 
land, with the Plough. 


Shall treat. of theſe different ways, 
as in England, for ſetting potatoes, 
but will forbear ſpeaking of the Iriſh 
method of trenching them, as they are 
already too well acquainted with it, 
and I ſhould be very ſorry to introduce 
it into England. 

The moſt profitable way I have tried 
is this. ; 

Take any poor worn-out ſtubble- 
land, that is intended for fallow ; plow 
it in autumn in two furrow-ridges, that 
15, lay two furrows back to back thro 
the piece intended for potatoes. By 
doing this, it will lye dry all winter, 
and in the beginning of March (or 
ſooner if the weather permit) harrow 
it acroſs, and it will fill all the furrows 
level, after which, plough it, either 
acroſs, or length-ways, no matter 
which, 
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which, provided the land be all cut 

and turned up, after which, harrow it 
well and fine; and juſt before you 
intend to plant potatoes, plough it in- 
to two furrow-ridges back to back, 
ſo that they muſt cloſe at the top, 
but not ſo as to let any mould fall 
into the oppoſite furrow. 

Being thus laid in ridges, the fur- 
rows will be all open. In every fur- 
ro ſet a row of potatoes, each about 
the length of a man's foot aſunder, 
take the dunging-baſkets and drop a 
Piece on each — as above, by 
this method a little dung will go a 
great way, and a few hands will ſet a 
great deal in a day. 

When thus ſet and dunged, go with 
the plough, and ſplit the ridge in 
two, ſo that what was the furrow will 
be the ridge, and the ridge will be 
over the potatoes; ſo that they will 
come up in rows through the middle 
of the ridges. | 

In ſummer you may go with the 


plough up and down every drill to cut 
T the 
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the weeds and earth the potatoes, by 

this method, it may well be termed a 

potatoe fallow, as it may be ploughed 

always when the weeds grow. 

In taking them up, go with a plough 
and turn the whole drill over, by which 
all or moſt of the potatoes will appear 
above ground and be eaſy gathered. 

But if a ſmall part of them remain 

ungathered, they will all be found 

by harrowing. 

This is a very expeditious way both 

in ſetting, and taking up; and it ought 

to be every man's ſtudy to work his 

land with as little expence as poſſi- 
ble. 

The next eaſy way to ſet potatoes 
with the plough is in graſs, viz. 

Harraw the ſod well, both length 
and croſs-ways, to ſcratch and mangle 
the graſs roots, in order to ſet them a 
rating when turned up. 

Then begin and plough a furrow; 
in this ſet a row of potatoes, a foot 
length aſunder; and on every potatoe 
drop a lump of dung; then plough 


two 
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two furrows, and in the third fetarothet 
row, ſo that there will be a furro bes 
tween every two rows or drills tha 
the piece. When it is all ſet, harrow 
it well; but take care not to turn up 
ſods. 50864255 a 0h 

When the potatoes are come up a 
little above ground, go with a plough 
up and down every drill, and lay the 
looſe mould which the harrow raiſed, 
to the ſtem of the potaotes; but be 
careful not to diſturb the ſod. When 
they are taking up, turn the drill or 
furrow with the plough, by which means 
they are caſily gathered. 

The third method of planting po- 
tatoes, is with ſpades, as they do in 
Cheſhire. 

They dig all the ground, and bury 
the dung about four inches deep; after 
which they go with ſetting-ſticks, make 
a hole and drop the potatoe in. Then 
they rake the ground to fill the holes. 
They are dug up with ſpades alſo; but 
O this 


oy 
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this is expenſive, in compariſon of ſetting 
with the plough. However they take 
care not not to bury the dung too deep, 
as alſo to throw. up any bad earth 
to ſpoil the land, which 1s too often 
the caſe in Ireland. 
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On Fitches. 
CHAP. XVII. 

The management and uſe of Fitches. 

F ITCHES are a very uſeful crop, 


and particularly, a good winter- 
feeding for ſheep. 
Plough the ſtubble as ſoon as the 
corn comes off, and ſow the fitches at 
the rate of twelve ſtone to an Iriſn 
acre, after this, harrow them well in; 
if they be ſown at the latter-end of 
Auguſt, or the beginning of Septem- 
ber, they will be ready to turn ſheep 
into about the middle of December. 
Eat them all winter, and in Spring, 
the land will be in fine order for oats, 
or barley. Some chuſe to preſerve 
the fitches till Spring, to feed early 
lambs on, which is very profitable; 
others will eat them all the month of 
May, and then give the land a couple 
of ploughings, and ſow it with tur- 
nips or rape at midſummer; this is a 


good way. 


Others 
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Others again will fallow all ſummer 
and ſow wheat on it. If you intend 
your fitches for ſeed, ſow them in 
ebtuary, and harveſt them as peaſe; 
but if they be intended to plough in for 
dung, which is the worſt way, as it is 
better to make dung by eating than on 
the ground; ſow them in March, and 
fixteen ſtone to the acre, and plough 
them in when full of bloſſom, as di- 
rected, for buck-wheat. See buck- 
wheat. 
I they are for fodder, by the way 
ok hay, they muſt be mown before they 
are fipe, When the ſtraw is full of 
Juices. | 
Make them the ſame way as any 
other hay. By taking them thus green 
when the ſtraw is full of ſap, the grain 
does not ſhake out; the ſtraw is ſweet 
and good, and the horſes, eat ftraw 
and' grain altogether, which. is excel- 
lent fodder. _ 8243. | 
The quality of fitches is ſuch that 
they will grow almoſt on any ſort of 
land; 


On Fitebes. 1or 
land; poor, gravelly, or light ſandy 
land ſuits them beſt; for indeed they 
are moſtly ſown where nothing elſe 
will grow; and I think they exceed 
burnet or any other graſs or crop what- 
ever, except turnips for winter-feeding, 
as they ſuit our climates, being a na- 
tive of theſe kingdoms. : 


— 
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C HAP. XVIII. 


On the different management of Clover 
throy gh all its variations. 


LOVE R ſuits the climate of 
4 Ireland better than any other 
graſs-ſeed, and is a very beneficial crop, 
either for grazing or meadow; beſides 
it is a great improver of land, having 
a ſtrong fibrous root, which quickly 
incorporates with the earth; and when 
ploughed up or diſturbed by tillage, 
it ſoon rots, and becomes a very rich 
manure. _ 

This, together with the two rich 
crops it produces, makes it of more 
value than any other graſs, either natu- 
ral or artificial. 

The way to make the moſt of it, I 
take to be this, viz. Sow it with a barley 
crop, that is to ſay, after the barley is 
ſown and harrowed, ſow the clover- 


ſeed, at the rate of ſixteen pounds to an 
Iriſh acre. When ſown, either buſh- 
| har- 
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harrow or roll it; but the latter is the 
beſt. When the barley is reaped, eat 
the clover for about a month. There 
are many who object againſt this me- 
thod, (but my reaſons for it, may be 
ſeen under the title of remarks): then 
lay it up; it will be well grown by 
April, at which time turn in the ewes 
and lambs. It is an excellent thing to 
create milk for feeding lambs with. 

It is alſo good for feeding any ſort 
of cattle; but be watchful to keep 
your horned cattle walking about, or 
they will be very apt to burſt, It is a 
very ſwelling food, and particularly if 
the weather be wet; and when cattle 
are firſt turned in, they eat greedily, not 
taking time to chew it; therefore it is 
beſt only to let them be in about ten 
minutes at a time at firſt. 90 

It may be eat 'till the middle of 
May, and then laid up for meadow or 
ſeed. If mown for hay, it will be rea- 
dy to cut about midſummer. 

Mow and harveſt it as other hay, 
but beware not to make it up too green, 


leſt 
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leſt it fire, as it is very full of ſap or 


Juices. Dis 

If the clover be intended for ſeed, 
the firſt growth muſt be eaten down. 
It will indeed produce bloſſoms in plen- 
ty, but little or no ſeed of due ſtrength 
or conſiſtence. 
It is therefore the ſafeſt way (if the 
farmer intends to ſave the ſeed) 1s not 
to eat it in the ſpring, but to lay it up 
early for meadow, and it will be ready 
to mow the latter end of May, and the 
ſecond crop will produce the ſeed. Let 
the ſeed be very ripe, for there is no 


danger of its ſhedding, whereas if it 
be not ripe, it will not threſh. 


The ſeed muſt be threſhed out of 
the ſtraw, but it will not part the pods 
or huſks without great labour, which 
makes it very neceſſary to have it ſhell- 
ed in a mill, partly in the nature of 
oats. 

The clover that is intended for hay, 
muſt be mown when full of bloſſom, 
which is the time it is in its greateſt 


perfection for a hay crop. 
** Tho 
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Tho' I ſaid it was to be ſown with 
barley, without taking notice of any" 
other grain, yet it is not in barley a- 
lone that it may be raiſed; for it may 
be ſown with ſucceſs amongſt oats; al- 
fo if wheat or rye be ſown in broad 
ridges, it may be ſown amongſt it in 
May, and rolled in. a 
J have ſeen good clover where the 
ſeed was ſown amongſt flax; but the 
beſt of theſe erops for rating clover 
is barley, as this grain is not apt to 
grow with ſo long and groſs a ſtraw as 
oats, wheat or rye; therefore the clover 
is not in equal danger of being ſmother- 
ed. Let there is no general rule, with- 
out an exception, for I have ſeen good 
and bad clover among all thoſe crops; 
a deal depends upon a good ſeaſon, and 
the land being properly tilled. With 
barley, however, it has the beſt chance, 
as we generally till the beſt ground for 
a barley crop; as alſo pulverize it the 
fineſt, barley being a tender grain, and 
requires good tillage. "HE 
B+ + CHA P. 
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CHAP. NIX. 


On Lalucerne,; its perfection and mu- 
| nagement. 


" A EUCERNE, ſo called by 
the French, but Lucerne by tlie 
Engliſh; is a very profitable graſs, and 
particularly in ſome countries, where 
the climate is hot, and the land light 
and ſandy, or gravelly and rocky. 

It is an excellent food, either as 
herbage or hay; but its greateſt per- 
fection is for ſoiling of cattle, in ſum- 
mer time, which makes it of great ſer- 
vice in ſome parts of England where 
there are few ineloſures, and where graſs 
land is fearce, inſomuch that the farm- 
ers have no place whereon to turn 
their cattle, except on bare commons 
already over ſtocked, of tether them on 
the end of a ridge, in an open corn 
town-field. f 

I fay in ſuch places, I do not know 
any one thing that would turn out to 
a greater 
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a greater advantage, or be a more uſe- 
ful crop than lucerne; for in fuch 
places, let a man's ſtock of cattle be 
what it will, he cannot lay his land 
down for paſturage; as ſuppoſing the 
town- fields to be four or five hundred 
acres, he will not yet have above two 
or three ridges in a place; he is there- 
fore obliged to concur with his aeigh- * 
bours in the point of farming, not hay- 
ing it in his power to lay his land out 
for grazing 3 but as there are ſcarce any 
perſons in the {aid towns, but what 
have an orchard, or a croft at the hack 
of their houſes, they might ſow lucerne 
on their ridges in the open fields, and 
keep what cattle they pleaſe, by ſoil- 
ing them in their croft; and a great 
advantage they would have in ſaving 
the dung too, a very material conſider- 
ation in thoſe corn countries. 

The caſe in Ireland however, is quite 
different, as there are few who hold 
land, but what have it to themſelves, 
and moſtly incloſed; therefore they ſel- 
dom want graſs in ſummer, and con- 

| ſequently 
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ſequently need not plough up their 
lands for that purpoſe. Moreover the 
lands of Ireland are naturally given to 
graſs. r 
Therefore I look upon clover to be, 
by much, the better crop; for tho' it 
does not laſt ſo long in the ground, yet 
it laſts long enough to ſee the natural 
graſs up; and what 1s 1t we ſow artifi- 
cial graſs-ſeeds for, but to ſupply the 
defect of natural graſs, or rather to 
keep the land in profit till the natural 
graſs recovers its root, which has been 
damaged or deſtroyed by long tillage; 

and, by the time it is re-eſtabliſhed, we 

Rappel. ourſelves nearly repaid for our 
want of the natural graſs, which will, 
in this graſſy country, regain a ſufficient 
footing, by the time that the clover 15 
worn out, which is in three years. 
But further, lucerne is not fo early 

a fpring as clover; tho' I have heard it 
argued that it was. But reaſon ſhews 
to the contrary ; for, let us only conſi- 
der that it is the ſun we may thank for 
nouriſhing the earth, and who makes 


her 
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her ſend fourth her early ſpring; now 
it is unqueſtionably the ſurface that 
firſt feels the effect of the warm rays; 
therefore, any vegetable that roots ſhal- 
low, will nuakte"ells earlieſt ſhoot; con- 
ſequently lucerne muſt have the more 
backward ſpring, as it ſtrikes a great 
deal deeper than the clover. | 
I would further obſerve, that clover 
improves land better than lucerne, by 
its root ſpreading more largely and 
plentiful through the ſod. | 
I am ſtrongly of opinion, that no- 
thing in nature improves land equal to 
the root of clover; for if it only lies 
one year, plough it up, and the fur- 
row or ſod will be a perfect matraſs, 
and by ploughing it up, the root ſoon 
rots, and becomes the fineſt manure 
upon earth; but this we cannot ſay for 
lucerne; for tho' what root there is 
may make good manure, yet it does 
not ſpread, or produce half ſo much 
ſod, as it ſtrikes downwards like a par- 
inip, and a great deal of it lies too 
deep to be raiſed by the plough. _ 
The 
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The two chief perfections that at- 
tend lucerne conſiſt, firſt in its yield- 
ing a plentiful produce, tho' ſowed in 
a poor, ſandy, gravelly or rocky ground; 
its next advantage is for ſoiling cattle; 
which, as I hinted before, is uſeleſs in 
Ireland; as I hardly think any one 
would be at the expence of mien to 
cut and carry ſoil to his cattle, when 
he has good paſture fields for them to 
run in and help themſelves; beſide cat- 
tle never thrive ſo well when penned up 
in a {mall paſture, as when they have 
room to rake or. rt 6nd 
In ſhort, there are ſo many argu- 
ments in ſupport of clover being a bet- 
ter and more ſuitable crop than lucerne, 
eſpecially for the lands and climate of 
Ireland; that, on experience, it muſt 
always be found to have the prefer- 
ence. od: 201926) 
Every farmer hower, is the beſt judge 
what ſort of land he has, or, fituation 
he is in, and accordingly may ſuit his 
crop thereto. When a perſon hears 
two tales told, tho' he be a ſtranger 
to 
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to the affair, yet he may give a ſhrewd 
ueſs which is the molt likely to fuit 
bis putpoſe. t | . 
The management of lucerſſe is fear 
ly the ſame as that of clover; namely, 
to be ſown with any ſort of corn in 
ſpring, but barley ſuits it the beſt. 
It is neceſſary that the lad fhould 
have a good ſummer fallow; when the 
barley is fown and harrowed, fow the 
lucerne and harrow once in a place with 
the harrow turned the wrong end fore 
moſt; and when the corn is come up, 
roll it. If the lucerne be intended for 
ſummer paſture or meadow, ſow it the 
broad=caft way, and in order to fow it 
even, fow it twice in a place. Take 
no more in your hand than you ean 
hold between one finger and thumb. 
On a ridge that is twelve feet broad, 
make three cafts; this will ſow at the 
rate of fix pounds to an Iſh acre, 
which is its due. on 
If the lucerne be intended for ſoil- 
ing cattle, it is by much the beft to 
low it in drills, viz. two drills at eight 
inches 
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inches afunder, and then an interval of 
three feet, and then two drills more, 


and another interval of three feet; and 


ſo on through the piece. | 
It may appear to - farmers that are 


ſtrangers to the drill huſbandry, that it 


is a very nice affair, and not to be done 
without the expence and nicety of a 


drill plough; nor did J ever read any 


inſtructions that directed it to be done 


by any other way: but be aſſured there 
is nothing more eaſy, for a common 


plough will make a very good ſhift, 


when managed in the following man- 
ner, viz. 


The land being well prepared for 
the ſeed, if lucerne is to be ſown alone 
in drills, begin to plough at one fide 
of the field, and plough a furrow two 
inches deep, and in this ſcatter the 
ſeed; then plough another furrow eight 
inches broad, and two deep, and in 
this alſo, ſcatter the ſeed ; then plough 
five more, and in the 6xth and ſeventh 
ſcatter the ſeed; ſo go on, leaving five 
| furrows 
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furrows unſown, and two ſown through 
the field. | 

As ſoon as the lucerne is above 
ground, go with the plough and lay 
a little mould at the ſtem of each 
row; and always when the weeds grow, 
plough a couple of furrows in the 
wide interval which will kill the weeds, 
and fallow the ground, and give addi- 
tional vigour at every ploughing to 
the plants, 

lucerne is to be fown amongſt 
corn, it cannot be ſet in drills as above 
with the plough; therefore ſtretch a 
line at, the ſame diſtances, and ſhake 
the ſeed along it, and harrow it in, as 
if it was ſown in the broad-caſt way; 
and as ſoon as the corn is cut, plough 
the wide intervals, and hand-hoe in 
the narrow ſpaces between the two 
drills. There can be nothing more 
eaſy than drilling and horſe-hoing in 
the above manner, which may anſwer 
the end by ſowing any ſort of grain, 


and particularly wheat, beans, and 


peaſe. 
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Inſtead of a drill-box, or hopper 
which 1s uſed in ploughs, take a tin 
porringer and punch three or four holes 
in the bottom, juſt the ſize of the grain 
or ſeed you have to ſow; by ſhaking 
along the furrow you may bring your- 
{elf to a tolerable degree of exactneſs, 
and ſwiftneſs too; for one man may 
{ow as faſt as a plough will go. | 

The time to mow. lucerne 1s when 
juſt beginning to flower. 

Avoid making the hay too green 
for it will appear to be dry when it is 
not, therefore may give again, and 
damage. HT 

When it is cut for ſoil, there is 
nothing more than to cut the oldeſt 
firſt. It may begin to be cut when 
ſix or eight inches high, and ſo con- 
tinue cutting as it is wanted. 

In order to aſſiſt the farmer in being 
a judge how much corn to ſow on an 
acre in the drill huſbandry, I ſhall lay 


down proper directions. 


C. HAN 
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How to Manage Saintſfoin, and its ber 


fedtian. 


AM now nde ay ſpeak of ſaint- 
foin, which is a very valuable crop, 
and by far more ſuitable to Ireland 
than lucerne; and tho“ in general clo- 
ver is the beſt crop I can recommend 
for the lands and chmate of Ireland, 
yet there is no doubt but others may 
anſwer in ſome places, for there are ſome 
lands in Ireland that would ſuit better 
for ſaintfoin than clover. ö 

This is where the Sands: are ſub- 
jet to rocks and ſtones, which makes 
meadow very ſcarce, tho' the ſummer 
herbage is good and plentiful, as the 
foil amongſt theſe rocks is naturally 
good where it can be cultivated ſo as 

to be brougpt to any tolerable tilth. 
Sow ſaintfoin, and if the ſoit be 
ever ſo ſcanty, it will ſtrike into eve- 
ry {mall niche or crevice, and ſeek 
its 
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its nouriſhment very deep, where no 
other graſs will live, or indeed, can get 
a footing. 
It is alſo good for ſoiling cattle, but 
in this lucerne has the advantage, as it 
is of a quicker growth, and leſs ſtag- 
nated with cutting; but, as I before 
obſerved, this is of little fignification 
to Ireland, as it abounds with good 
ſummer herbage: it is winter feeding 
that we are to conſider, as alſo to keep 
the land in full profit till the return of 
the natural graſs, after long tillage; 
and this is beſt effected by the two 
graſſes of clover and ſaintfoin; clover 
for the better and ſmootheſt land; and 
ſaintfoin for the ſandy, rocky or more 
ſtoney parts thereof. 

As J have, in a few words, given 
the virtues of faintfoin, I ſhall in much 
leſs give the management thereof; as 
there is little alteration to be made be- 
tween the raiſing of ſaintfoin, and lu- 
cerne, or cover. 

Saintfoin muſt be ſown earlier than 
clover, or lucerne, as it is in leſs dan- 

ger 
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ger of being hurt by the froſt. The 
land muſt be well tilled, whether it be 
ſown alone, or among corn: if it be 
ſown amongft corn in the broad-caſt 
way, harrow the ground once 1n a place, 
after the corn is ſown, before the faint« 
foin 1s ſown. This will make the 
ground a little level, that it. may not 
be burried too deep in places. Yet as 
it is a large huſky feed, it muſt have a 
covering or it will not grow; but, by 
being harrowed in when the land is 
pritty ruff, it will be all covered. ' 
If it be fown in the drilt way, along 
with the corn, ſtretch a line and fcatter 
the ſeed along it, leaving intervals, the 
broadeft three feet, and the narroweſt 
eight inches, as directed for lucerne. 
If it be ſown by itlelf, it may be got 
into the ground by the firſt of March. 
Some will ſow it at Michaelmas, but 
I do not think this a good time, for 
it will not be a great deal earlier, be- 
fide a ſevere winter may hurt it; and 
it is further to be conſidered, that by 
keeping it out of the ground till ſpring, 
the 
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the ground can be winter fallowed, 
which will add a great fertility to the 
8 A S201 

If it be ſown in drills, and alone, 
ſow it in every ſixth and ſeventh furrow, 
as directed for lucerne; but have a care, 
not to cover it above an inch deep, at 


the moſt. Six buſhels of ſeed is ge- 


nerally uſed to an acre in the broad- 


caſt, but one buſhell in the drill-way, 


is full enough. | 

Lay up the ſaintfoin for hay about 
the firſt of March, and it will be in 
bloſſom about the firſt of June; when 
it is full in flower, it is time to mow it; 
manage it in making, as clover. Ob- 
ſerve in eating it with ſheep, not to eat 
it too near, which will damage the root. 


On Ray-praſfs. 
CHAP. XXI. 


On Ray-graſs, its perfection and ma- 


nagement. 


R774 is a native of our own 
kingdoms: its quality is ſuch, 
that it will grow in almoſt any kind 
of land. In cold clay, or wet land 
it flouriſhes greatly; it will alſo grow 
well on high, dry, or ſandy land, 
which 1s very extraordinary, as the two 
oppoſite extremes are ſo great. It is not 
nice, for it will grow amongſt any ſort 
of graſs; it will allo incroach amongſt 
corn, but while it is ſtealing its footing 
there, it is deemed a weed, and is 
known by the name of darnill. It 
flouriſhes greatly by culture, and wall 
grow to the height of four feet, upon 
good land. The ſeed alſo grows 
large in proportion, and full of meal. 
There are two ſorts, one called droke, 
and the other darnill. They are both 
of nearly the ſame quality: there is no 
Know- 
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knowing the ſeeds aſunder, they are 
ſo nearly alike; the droke has a little 
larger or fuller grain, and I think is 
ſomething more delicate in its growth, 
for it generally flouriſhes beſt in tilled 
ground, amongſt corn. It produces 
a far greater head of ſeed than darnill, 
I have counted a hundred and thirty 
five ſeeds in one ear. The ears of 
droke and darnill differ conſiderably. 
That of darnill, or ray-graſs, grows cloſe 
to the ſtalk in two rows, not much un- 
like rye; but droke has a ſpread ragged 
head, of many branches of five or ſix 
inches long, ſpreading from the main 
ſtalk, on the end of which branches, 
the ſeed grows in bunches. 

There is the ſame diſtinction to be 
obſerved in white common hay-graſs; 
for tho' the root, ſtalk, and ſeed, are 
nearly alike, yet the ears differ, ſome 
having an ear like darnill, and others 
having a looſe open ſpread ear, like 
droke. 

The greateſt virtues of ray-graſs are 
its early growth, and its good * 

of 
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of growing on any ſort of land. Theſe 
two excellencies ſhould induce every 
farmer to provide himſelf with ſome of it. 
There is no farmer but would be glad of 
a piece of early graſs to feed lambs on, 
or if he had not lambs, to turn in his 
cows that are generally dropping their 
calves in the ſpring or early ſeaſon, and 
would hereby alſo be greatly forwarded 
in their milk. It is alſo excellent for 
recruiting calves and foles who have 
hardly eſcaped the ſeverity of the winter. 

In ſhort, a few acres of ray-graſs 
would be of more value to a farmer, 
than he can well conceive; and when 
his natural graſs paſture comes to a 
head, he may lay up his artificial graſs- 
land for hay, and not doubt of a good 
crop. Ray-graſs is alſo wholſome feed- 


ing to mix among clover. 
However tho' I have faid ſo much in 
ſetting forth the advantages of ray- 
graſs; yet it is not without its fault, 
and this is, its being an impoveriſher 
of land, tho' not in a very great de- 
gree; for a crop of ray-graſs, with the 
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nd laid down in heart, wilt hold good 
for ten or twelve years. 
Vour beſt ceconomy is to mow it one 
year, and graze it another, alternately; 
and tho” it may be its property to re- 
duce land a little, I do not think a 
farmer can fow a better crop, provided 
he does it with diſcretion, and ſows it 
on his ſtrongeſt wet clay land, or where 
clover will not ſucceed ſo well. 

But where clover will thrive, it is 
ſurely preferable to all other artificial 
herbage; and if I recommend ray-graſs, 
it is only for about five or ten acres in 
a hundred. | 
The culture of ray-graſs is very ſim- 
ple and eaſy. It may be ſown amongſt 
corn with any ſort of graſs- ſeeds, or 
by itſelf. Yak 

If it be ſown with clover and barley, 
which is the beſt management, ſow 
three buſhels on an Iriſh acre; but if it 
be ſown alone, fix buſhels is the com- 
pliment, and fo in proportion for an 
Engliſh acre. The old broad-caſt way 
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is the beſt way to ſoww. it; 0. "FW 
chuſe a calm day. 1 

It may be ſown wth the pat, 2 
it will take as much hazrowing,; being 
a light ſeed. Neither ig there — 
of burying it too deep. On the other 
hand it will grow if it lye above ground. 

Where graſs-land, of any ſort is too 
thin, ray-graſs, or white hay-ſeeds, 
may be ſown on the ſurface, and rolled, 
and they will grow the firſt rain 

The greateſt care muſt be taben to 
mow ray-graſs in the proper ſeaſon; if 
no regard be paid to t 6. ſeed. 

The time to mow it is at the firſt 
ſhooting of the ear, when it is full of 


ſap, but if it be for {ed; let it ſtand 


till the ear begins to turn 1 There 


is a medium however, to be uſed be- 
tween both, and that is to mow it 
when the ear is full, but the ſeed not 
above half ripe; by this a good deal 
of juices are catched in the ſtalk, and 
the ſeed. ripens and hardens as the hay 
is making. It will be ſmall but ſound, 


and 
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will grow very well; it muſt be threſhed 
like corn, and the hay will be no worſe 
but better for threſhing. An acre, 


plantation meaſure, may produce up- 


wards of fifty buſhels of ſeed. 


on reclaiming Bog and Moun tain a 
CHAP. XXL 


How to reclaim Bog and Mountain, with 
proper ſeeds to ſow on them. 


Doubt not but there are a great 
I many people would be reclaiming 
bog, if they knew how to ſet nightly 
about it, and particularly if they knew 
how eaſy it is to be done, and the va- 
lue thereof when reduced; for, if ſuit- 
ed with proper crops in a good bog, 
perhaps the firſt crop may more than 
pay the whole expence of reclaiming. 

A great miſtake in draining bog is 
in making the drains too large, and too 
few of them, by which the expence is 
augmented, and the bog not effectually 
drained. 

I have found, by repeated experience, 
that a drain of fix inches wide, at the 
bottom, and ten at the top, is ſuffici- 
ent to drain the wetteſt piece of bog 
from any down-fall of water; and there 
is ſeldom. any ground ſpring in bog; 


and 
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5 if there be, this 1 is ſufficient to take 
97 | 
Fence drains, I ſet no bounds to, as 
every one is the beſt. Judge of what wil 
turn his cattle. 

If you intend to drain Van) firſt cut 
a head drain at the edge of the bog, 
where the beſt fall for water is, eut it 
three feet at top, and half a foot at the 
bottom, being, a * ſafhcient to take 
off the water. Confine the water to 4 
narrow channel, by which means it will 
keep its eourſe 9 5 and a drain will 
laſt longer without ſcouring or eleanſ- 
ing out; Which, on the contrary, if it 
be wide at bottom, the water runs with 
a thin ſheet and a {low motion, ſo gives 
the graſs and weeds an opportunity to 
grow, and when they once get fogting, 
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the drain is ſoon choaked up with: the 
ſtoppage of | eyery ſtone, or-ſtick as yell 
as the orafs,. - _ 

The head drain . thug ** 
lay out the fields as long as the beg 


Will admit; but not above ſix or eight 


Penh wide; make the Ade drains! 2 
| cet 
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feet wide at the top, and bring them 
to nothing at the bottom, then look 
over the field, and find out all the low 
places and bog-holes where the water 
ſtands: from theſe cut ſmall ſurface 
drains eight or ten inches wide, the 
ſhorteſt way into the fide or head 
drains. 8 | 

Theſe ſmall drains are cheaply and 
quickly made, and are quite ſufficient 
to carry off the water, ſo that the men 
may ſtand dry to dig. 

Being thus drained, lay out the ridges 
thirty feet broad, cut them ſtreight with 
a line, for it looks very ſlovenly to have 
crooked furrows, and they are no eaſier 
made than ftreight ones. 

Begin with ſpades, and throw the 
ridges high in the middle, and let 
each fide have a gradual deſcent. 

Nine inches, taken from each fur- 
row, and half-way up the fide of the 
ridge, which when thrown on the mid- 
dle, will give it a riſe of about eighteen 
inches; bring the furrow to nothing 
with an even ſlope, having no ſharp 


edge 
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edge from the bottom of the furrow to 
the top of the ridge. | 
Land layed in this manner has no 
need of any but head drains, for every 
furrow is a drain to the ridge it belongs; 
if it be a black bog, by no means 
bury the upper ſod or turf that is 
covered with heath or any fort of 
rough graſs, &c. which is fuller of falts 
and ſulphur than ten times the bulk 
of the under turf. | 
This upper ſod muſt be cut as thick 
as reaſon ſhews it will burn, in order 
to raiſe all the aſhes poſſible, the more 
the better; but the ridges muſt be 
thrown up before they are burnt, the 
better to warm the bog, and to pre- 
ſerve the aſhes from being any of them 
burried. 
About May, or as ſoon as you find | 
the ſods are dry, and will burn, make 
heaps of about a cart load in each, at 
a proper diſtance all over the ridge, in 
order to give the bog all the advantage 
of heat you can, which heat 1s of great 
benefit, as it ſets the bog a working, 


by 
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by which means the particles thereof 
are divided and become a kind of ma- 
nure to itſelf, I look upon the heat 
to be of as great advantage almoſt, as 
the aſhes; for I have obſerved this to be 
the caſe in burn-baiting, in the place 
where a heap of ſods have been burned ; 
and tho' all the aſhes were taken off 
and even ſome of the earth pared away, 
yet the place where the heap had been 
has had the beſt corn on it, and it 1s 
plain it got no other advantage from 
the burning, but the heat. 
When thus burned, and the aſhes 
ſpread, which ought to be finiſhed by 
the wy org: of June, ſow the 
turnip ſeed very thin amongſt the aſhes; 
and, as no horſes can come on the 
bog, draw a light roller over by men, 
by the preſſure of which tho the ſeed 
will not be well covered, yet it will 
grow very well, particularly if there 
happens to be a ſhower of rain ſoon 
after. 2 5 
There is no need of hoeing the tur- 


nips, as that would help to lighten the 
8 bog 
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bog too much; for the lighter the ſoil 
the worſe, and this would add to the 
evil. 
Eat the turnips on the bog with 
ſheep, the urine of which greatly adds 
to the fertility thereof, and gives it a 
thorough dreſſing, beſides the trampling 
of the ſheep will in all propability ſad- 
den it, ſo that horſes may go on it to 
plough the ſucceeding crop. 

But it muſt be ploughed very thin, 
ſo as not to bury the aſhes or ſheep's 
dung above two inches at moſt; alſo. 
take care not to turn up any bad or 
unimproved bog, for certainly the afore- 
ſaid manure would have more advan- 
tage over four inches thick of bog, 
than twice the quantity, and four inches 
3s deep as any corn ſtrikes down- 
wards. 

At midſummer following, ſow the 
bog with rape or cole ſeed, at the rate | 
of one peck and an half to the acre, | 
Iriſh meaſure. 

After ſowing, roll it in, if you find | 
the crop be forward and good, wh 
Wit 
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ſheep, which will give it another dreſſing; 
beſides bog will bear eating very well, 
for the rape will keep growing in the 
winter, it being not ſo ſubject to freeze 
as up-land. 

The beginning of June folbwingz 
the rape may be threſhed, and another 
crop of turnips ſown. This will make 
two crops of turnips, and one of rape, 
which will a great deal more than pay 
for reclaiming the worſt bog in Ireland, 
as theſe three crops at a moderate com- 
putation may be worth twelve pounds - 
an acre, and by chance twice that mo- 
ney. 

Whereas digging, draining, and burn- 
ing, by the above directions would not 
coſt above four pounds an acre; but, 
if it was where it is level and free 
from bog-holes, it will not coſt near 
that money. | 

When the turnips are eat off, which 
ought to be by the firſt of March, ſow 
it either with rye or oats, but rye to 
chooſe, as we may now ſuppoſe it to 
be very-rich and well reclaimed. 


Above 
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Above all things ſow the ſeed very thin, 
or it will be all ſtraw, but little corn, fix 
ſtone of rye on an acre, or ten ſtone of 
oats 1s full ſuthcient. L 

About the firſt of April, ſow clover 
and ray-graſs, or inſtead of the latter, 
white hay-ſeed, which may do as 
well. | 

Sow nine pounds of clover- ſeed, and 
fix buſhels of ray-graſs, or hay-ſeeds, 
on an Iriſh acre, and ſo in proportion 
for an Engliſh one. 

When ſown, roll it in; and obſerve 
never to alter the ridges out of the form 
or poſition they were firſt laid in, by 
digging: always preſerve the furrows 
in the ſame place. Keep the furrows 
and drains open, to let no water ſtand, 
which would ſoon waſh the manure 
away, having a ready paſſage out of 
this looſe open ſoil. 1055 

It is a bad piece of huſbandry to 
mow bog until it has. been firſt graz d 
a year or two. See Remarks. 


BOOK I. 
Cuankt 


Remarks on reclaiming Bog and Moun- 
tain, and on Agriculture in general. 

A menth] ly Calendar to remind the Far- 
mer what works are to be done as they 
come in ſeaſon throughout the year 

Several cuts of Machines and Tools far 
dreſſmg Flax, &c. &c. 


T is an old Engliſh ſaying, That 
bought wit is good, provided it be 
not too dear; but indeed, Ipaid a little 
too high for my experience in rating 
flax 1n "Le. ike and deep water. 
Lime-ſtone water never fell 1n my 
way but twice, once in Ireland and once 
in Wales; in the firſt, I had my choice 
of two ſorts of water, namely lime- 
ſtone and bog, the latter was inconve- 
nient, but the lime- ſtone water was 
very near me, being a fine ſtanding 


pool 
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pool under a lime-ſtone quarry. AsT 
had never heard any thing againſt ſuch 
water for flax, I had well nigh deter- 
mined with myſelf to water in it, but 
on ſecond thoughts, as I was not neceſ- 
ſitated, my flax was too good to be 
riſqued by experiments, therefore I eſ- 
caped for that time. 

In Wales, however, I had not the 
ſame good fortune, tho' I did not run 
into the tryal deſignedly. 

Through my land run a ſmall rivu- 
let which traverſed ſome low meadow- 
fields; in two of theſe fields, I made 
in each a flax-pit, by the fide of the 
river, which I could fill at pleaſure. At 
a ſmall diſtance, was a lime-ſtone quarry, 
out of which came a ſpring, which 
helped to feed this rivulet : one of the 
pits was oppoſite to the ſpring, and the 
other above it, ſo that I could turn 
the ſpring below both the pits, which 
I accordingly did into the rivulet, think-, | 
ing myſelf well provided with water. 
Into each pit, I put four acres of oo 
flax, 
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flax, ſodded and treaded as uſual, but 
whether for miſchief, or what I cannot 
ſay, ſome perſon opened the dam that 
was oppoſite to it; thus they ſerved me 
three nights ſucceſſively ; it had been 
ſeven days 1n the water when this hap- 
pened, but ſcarce begun to rate, as J 
tryed 1t every day. 

I immediately found the bad effect 
of the lime-ſtone water; I took it out 
the fourth day after, being in all in the 
pit only eleven days. But it was quite 
ſpoiled and rotten, except ſome bits in 
the middle of a ſheaf, or in the corner 
of the pit where the lime-water had 
{ſcarce reached; and this was green and 
nothing better for going into the water. 

In ſhort, it was ſpoiled to ſuch a de- 
gree, that I never made uſe of a hand- 
ful of it. The flax 1n the other pit 
that eſcaped the lime-water, lay there 
five weeks, and got a ſufficient rate, 
and was ſo good, that I fold ſome of 
it for fixty-four ſhillings a hundred 
weight in the rough. | 
This 
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This ſhews what difference there is 
in water; for I had water in the ſame 
land that watered flax well in twelye 
days ; and I have had water in other 
countries, that has rated flax well in 
fix days. 

But my experience of deep water 
coſt me yet dearer, as I loſt upwards 
of two hundred pounds worth by it in 
one year, for the quantity was very 
large. This was in Cheſhire, where 
marle pits are very plenty, and ſome of 
them very large and deep. | 

I always knew that flax never rated 
kindly in deep water, but never ſo fa- 
tally experienced it as here. The fur- 
face is warmed by the ſun, and will ſet 
the upper part of the flax a rating two 
or three days before that which lay 
four or five feet deep. This is one 
great reaſon why it is ſo neceſſary to 
tread the flax in the pit, in order to 
mix the water, that it may rate even. 
The water in theſe marle pits in 
Cheſhire, are very good for rating flax 
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or hemp, where they are of a moderate 
depth, but they are often from fix to 
fifteen feet deep. 

By a miſtake} nA direction, I had 
ſeventeen large waggon loads of choice 
good flax put into one of theſe large 
pits, the conſequence of which was, 
that I in a manner loſt the whole. But 
indeed this was not the en time 1 fuf= 
fered by deep water. 

It is much the ſafeſt way to mlaks 
pits to a proper ſize, if there Be none 
by chance that are faitable. ) 318d 20 

In Lincolnſhire, it is very common 
for labouring men to dig pits. on the 
commons, and let them t6 fatifiers' at 
ſo much q year, for rating flax in; not 
but the farmers have the fame priviledge 
of making pits, but they may buy them 
from a poor man cheaper, as he makes 
them at ſpare UP when he has 30 
other work. 

They will dell A elt Wut will kold 
ſeven or eight acres of flax for three half 
crowns, and ſo 1 in proportion. | 
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CHAP. 1. 
586 1 e an Seed. 2 
7 . H ER E ate - ſe Jon to be 


= given, why the ſeed flax has not 
a fight to be ſo good as white flax, or 
fuck as is watered with the ſeed on. 
Firſt we are to. conſider that flax- 
ſeed is of an oily: nature, and that this 
ſubſtance is conveyed thro the ſkin, 
or baſt (as it is called by ſome) up to 
the ſeed, and as it is on its journey (as 
it were) diſperſed thro' the length of 
the ſtalk; it is pulled for 5 flax, 
by which it catches. the oil in the ſkin, 
where it remains, inſtead of reaching 
to the ſeed. Be OE 
The intent of watering or rating 
flax, is to rot the ſtalk, in order to make 
it part freely from the ſkin, when dreſſed, 
as alſo to ſoften, purge, and cleanſe, 
or diſcharge any unkind harſh matter 
from the flax, but the oil being ſo ſtag- 
nated, preſerves the flax from rotting 
0 in 
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in any reaſonable time, notletting the wa- 
ter have the power over it, as it has over a 
r ſubſtance; and were it poſſible to ex- 
tract all the oily ſubſtance from the flax, it. 
would leave it as poor as the ſtalk where- 
on it gows, confequently to rot in the 
ſame time, and be rendered as uſeleſs. 
This confirms my former opinion, 
that the leſs quantity of water the flax 
is rated! in, the better, and the ſtronger 
it is made, by the oily” fubſtance 
which it is permitted to retain; for the 
beſt particles gather and cling to the 
ſtrongeſt body, being the flax, which 
makes it weigh heavy, adds to the 
ſtrength, | * makes it ef à kind 
foft, filky nature. I am confident, 
were a parcet of flax-ſted thrown into 
one of theſe pits, for ſome confidera- 
ble time before the flax was put in, 
that it might have time to incorporate | 
with the water, that it would have a 
happy effect, and conſiderably add 0 
the goodneſs of the flax. | 
140 not ſay that it would bo that 


while to do this, further than by way 
of 


* 
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of experiment 1 proof. I have thrown 
flax-ſeed-chaff that — ſome light 
ſeed amongſt it, into a Pit, and found 
it to be of ſervice. | 
An old pit that has had flax ee! 
in it ſeveral years, is far better than a 
new made pit; and one that has _ 
flax with fu ſeed on watered in it, i 
better than one that has been uſed fon 
bunch=-rate, ' or. flax that has had the 
ſeed taken off. All this I have ſeen 
2 by others as well as my- 
ſe 

Now, ſeeing it's ſo abſolutely neceſ- 
ſaxy for the good of the flax to preſerve 
this oily kind nature in it, in order to 
keep it from rotting, and make it kind, 
ſoft and filky; what a piece of la 
dity it is to drive it out by drying it 
over the fire, as is univerſally practiſed 
in Ireland? It renders it harſh and 
brittle, ſo that it looſes conſiderably 
in its n weight and goodneſs, — 
thereby loſes in its value. 
In order to be convinced of this, 
weigh as many ſheaves as will, when 


rented 
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lanka and ſwingled, make two ſtone, 
one half of which dry over the Hire; 
the other half dreſs. without, and at 
will be found that when both axe dreſſ- 

ed, the difference in weight will be 
from a pound and a half to two. pounds; 
a great loſs in ſo {mall a walt / of 
flax. 
The Engliſh, flax-farmers as ſo ſen- 
ſible of W real evils that attend dry- 
ing it, that they will not ſuffer theirs 
to be dryed in the fun, It is true, 
when it is taken up off the gtaſs it is 
dry, 'tho' ſome chooſe to take it up in 
an evening when the dew is falling. 

No one that is not neceſſitated will 
offer to dreſs any flax till it gets a ſweat 
in the mow or ſtack, which adds to its 
ſoft ſilky nature, as well as weight; 
and after this ſweat, it is never ſuffered 
to be dryed in any caſe. 

But then we are to eonſider that the 
En gliſh flax-farmers are true judges in 
Re their flax; which, if not done 
properly, it is hard to be dreſſed even 


with fire, and much more without. 
They 


Pon 
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They have alſo other kind of tools 
to brake and ſwingle it with than any 
in Ireland. The quantities that are 
raiſed in England could never be ma- 
nufactured in ſuch a paltry manner; 
alſo, were fire of no real damage to the 
flax; f it would add ſo much trouble and 
expence of drying, &c. to a farmer's. 
other bufineſs, that it could never be 
duly attended to. 

One acre managed i in the Iriſh man- 
ner, would give as much trouble as an 
hundred would in the right Engliſh 
method; for when it's once in the barn, 
1t 1s Glebe: of as much trouble as 
corn, having no more to do than agree 
with men to work i it, and this is moſt- 
ly a ſet price, except it miſſes of a good 
rate, (which may ſometimes, though 
rarely happen) or if the flax be very 
ſhort; in this caſe, there is a conſider- 
ation af an higher price ; but the com- 
mon rate for dreſſing white- flax, is four- 
teen pence a ſtone, for breaking and 
ſwingling; and ſheton _ for ſeed 


or bunch-rate flax. 
_ High 
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UNUigh or low wages is made according 
to the cleverneſs of the workman, 
from the difference of a ſhilling to 
three on a day, for there are ſeveral 
degrees of workmen: a good work- 
man is as well known: through the flax 
countries of England, as a juſtice of 
peace or ſheriff in an Iriſh county. 
It is neceſſary that a farmer look 
over his ſwinglers ſometimes, to ſee 
that they make no waſte; as alſo that 
they dreſs it clean, for on this his ſuc- 
ceſs and ſale in the market depends. 
Some work-men will make the ſame 
flax ſell higher than others by ſix-pence 
or eight-pence a ſtone, and all the flax 
buyers know the good work-men by 
the lapping or making up of the 
flax. A good - work-man is ſeldom 
made, if he does not learn when young, 
it is far eaſier to make a good hackler 
than a good ſwingler, tho'. the former 
is a trade of apprenticeſhip, and the 
latter is not. add; 36d. 185087 
The ſwingler generally has a pair of 
ſcales by him, and weighs the flax as 
he 
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he dreſſes it, then takes it into his 
maſter, who weighs it, till he gets 
two or three packs together, to take to 
the market. 
A great deal depends on giving flax 
a good even colour for fetching a good 
price in the market. Let the colour 
be what it will, it ought to be of one 
ſort; not to be ſtriped or ſpotted with 
black and white, or green and white, 
grey and blue, or green and yellow, 
&c. 
_ The mibfortune of theſe ried co- 
lours is got before it goes into the wa- 
ter, particularly if it be ſeed-flax of 
any kind; for the prevention of which, 
I ordered ſons flax, in imitation of white, 
to be ſtacked wich the ſeed-entl out- 
wards; this prevents the out- ſides of 
the ſheaves from being weather-beat- 
en, which will turn them black or 
prey, ſo that it will always be of a quite 
different colour from the inſide of the 
ſheaf, but the ſeed being outwards, can 
take no damage, but On ripen Or dry 
the faſter for it. 4 


If the bunch-rate flax get a mixed 
colour, it is for want of ſpreading it 
even and clear of lumps after the pul- 
lers, the ſame evil the dew-rate: is ſub- 
Je& to, if not properly ſpread; but it 
may happen to white flax two or three 
ways. 

Firſt, when it is pulled, if it ſtand 
too long to dry before it is put into the 

It. 1:56 
: Secondly, if it be not well and cloſe 
covered with fods and .duly trod. 

Thirdly, if it be not ſpread clear of 
lumps when out of the water: all theſe 
are cautions a farmer ought to be armed 
with. in 1 2 10l 
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CHAP. u. 


Ri or Explanations on reclaiming 


Bog and Mountam. 
I ted, under Bs 3 of re- 


claiming bog and mountain in the 
foregoing book, that bog ought not to 
be mown for hay, for the firſt year or 
two; after it is laid down with grafs- 
ſeed; the reaſonableneſs of which 1 
moſt humbly conceive, will appear from 
the following remarks, viz. 

The meadow of bog, particularly 
before it has been eat, throws up a. tall, 
ſlender weak graſs, the ſtalk of which 
is not able to ſupport itſelf upright, 
but doubles , or as 1t were, kneels up- 
on the ſecond or third joint, ſo that 
when it is mown it turns up brown at 
bottom, and looks as if it were dead; 
and indeed, it 18 far ſpent, for the na- 
ture of the Toul [ 15 of ſuch an open po- 
Tous weak quality, that it gives the ſun 
n ad vantage to exhale the nitre or 
vir- 
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virtues of the earth which nature con- 
veys through the verdure or blades of 
the vegetable creation. 

I ſay, that bountiful nature, thus 
aſſiſted by the nouriſhing rays ol the 
ſun, goes on at a vigorous rate, till ſhe 
has exhauſted her ſtores, by the firſt 
vigorous onſet, has robbed: herfelf of 
thoſe juices whercof ſome part-ought 
to remain for futurity; and has been fo 
active in throwing her favours upward, 
that the fibrous parts of the roots, which 
ought to grow and incorporate with 


the earth, have been robbed of their 
ſupply. 

This is certainly the caſe a aa 
corn that grows on this open looſe earth, 
it never feeds, or fills well, by cali 
it exhauſts all its ſtrength in the firſt 
onſet; for the ſoil or mould being fo 
looſe about the roots, gives the nour- 
iſhing particles too free a communica- 
tion. | 

It 1s not becauſe there 15 more nitre 
or richneſs in a ſtrong clayey ſoil, 7 

this 
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this ſort; that makes the corn be bold- 
er, or fill better; no, this cannot be; 
for certainly there are more of ſuch 
qualities in a dunghill than in a ſtrong 
clayey ſoil; yet the latter will produce 
corn, when the former will produce 
nothing but ſtr ac. | 
For the ftrong land is firm, clofe 
and ſolid about the roots, ſo that the 
fibres thereof take in their ſupply of 
nouriſhment more gradually, and do 
not let nature overſhoot herſelf. 
I am pretty certain, that this weak, 
light looſe ſoil throws up as much re- 
fined ſubſtance into the ſtraw as, were 
it proportionably divided betwixt ſtraw 
and corn, would produce corn with as 
full a body as other land. 
But, could it be ſo contrived, this 
dividend ſhould be by gentle, and pro- 
portionable checks in the growth. 
This makes it neceſſary to eat re- 
claimed bog with ſheep; which, by 
continual cropping the branch, as it 
ſprings, it checks the growth, and — 
| | the 
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the roots ſtrike downwards, ſpread and 
incorporate, with the earth, and alſo 
cauſes the ſtalks of the grafs to ſhoot 
out fibres, and fpread over the ſurface; 
beſide the trampling of theſe light cat- 
tle, ſaddens the ground, and helps to 
bring it to a ſolid body. 

This ſhews how aſſiduous we ought 
to be in employing all our induſtry and 
ingenuity to help the works of nature, 
by rolling and ploughing at a proper 
depth, &c. in ſuch land as reaſon points 
out to want our aſſiſtance, and alſo to 
ſuit the conſtitution of ſuch lands with 
ſeeds or grain beſt fitted to their na- 
ture, in order to raiſe every crop to the 
beſt advantage. 

As for inſtance, a good and profitable 
crop of either turnips, rape, or cole- 
ſeed, may be got from ſuch reclaimed 
bog or mountain as above, and at 
the ſame time the ſoil improved to an 
amazing pitch of fertility; whereas, if 
it was ſown with any ſort of corn, it 
is a wonder if it would be worth rap- 
ing 
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ing; ftraw it will produce, but corn 
very „little, and what there is will be 
little better than what we call hen-corn, 
namely, ſmall and bad. This I am 
convinced of by perſonal experience. 


CHAP. 
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T is a very ll judged piece of kuſ- 
1 bandry to plough ſome ſorts of land 
too deep, for ſeveral reaſons, viz. +» » 

The beſt of the ſoil being the upper 
ſtratum, is buried, and the under ſtratum 
being the worſt carth turned * in its 
place. 

Secondly, there is double the « quan- 

tity of ſoil to enrich, for certainly it 
will take as much W manure to en- 
rich a furrow eight inches thick, as one 
four inches thick, beſides it talks: more 
labour in ploughing, Sed: 

Thirdly, theſe four or five ſuperfluous 
inches are loſt, being of no ule; as 
corn never root, or at leaſt ought not, 
above four 1 deep. 

Fourthly, corn never ripens ſo early 
or kindly, on looſe, deep earth, as it 


does when it has a firm ſole to grow 
ON, 


The 
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The four or five inches of ſuperfluous 
looſe earth. is ſoaked with water, and 
rendered like mortar, which being out 
of the reach of the fan to warm, in 
any reaſonable time, keeps the corn 
and chilly, lying at the roots, as 
y were, like a ſponge; indeed, it will 
give ſtraw, but the corn never ripens 
kindly, having a thick weezen'd ſkin, but 
little ſubſtance. 

I have heard people endeavour to 
ſupport an argument 1n favour of deep 
ploughing, by faying they have traced 
fibres ten or fourteen inches deep; this 
J grant might be the effects of deep 
ploughing, as it looſened and inriched 
the under ſtratum, by which means it 
encouraged the roots to ſtrike down- 
wards into a deep coldclimate, as it were. 
This is one ſtrong reaſon why deep 
ploughing ought to be condemned, as 
it encourages or intices the roots out 
of their own natural warm richer earth, 
being the upper ſtratum, into a deep, 
zuuc cold chilled earth, which is the effect 
* a thick Kined, poor ſtarved grain, 


and 
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and a late harveſt ; whereas on the con- 
trary, if the 3 ſtratum was kept 
firm, and unmoleſted, the water would 
be obliged to return into the furrows, 
trenches, and drains, having little or 
no admittance into it, and the roots, 
inſtead of ſtriking downwards, would 
run horizontally, and keep in a warm 
rich ſoil, being near the ſun, to nouriſh 
and warm the plants, and the earth ar 
bout them. 

It ſhould be the 3 8 po care, 
to aſſiſt nature all in his power, in or- 
der to get his harveſt early, before ſhort 
days and bad weather come on. 

Tho' reaſon joined with experience, 
proves that deep ploughing and trench- 
ing, as above, is uſeleſs, and in a great 
many lands — places, of bad conſe- 
quence, yet there are lands and climates 
that may agree with deep ploughing, 
which I ſhall endeavour to point out 
to my brother farmer. 

In the ſouth of England, for thirty or 
forty miles round London, the climate 

X 1.5 Lo 
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is very warm, and the harveſt, at leaſt, 
fix weeks earlier than in Ireland, or 
the north of England. 

© There is nothing more common than 
for labourers to go from thoſe places, 
reap the harveſt in the ſouth of Eng- 
land, and be at home ſoon enough 15 
their own harveſt, wang 
This ſhews the material difference 
there is in theſe climates; then why 
ſhould not different management be 
r 

I do not doubt, but deep ploughin 
in this warmer climate may be fu] 
for by ploughing and throwing the 
dung or rich particles of the earth deep, 
it draws or intices the roots downwards 
into a cooler, moiſter climate, which 
perhaps, may be a better ſituation than 
to lye too near the ſurface, to be ſcorch- 
ed by the ſun, which is more intenſe 
in the ſouth of England. 

There is alſo ſome lands in the ſouth 
of England, particularly in the oile of 
Ken, in Kent, and in fome places down 
Along- ſide the river Thames, which con- 


ſiſts 
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fiſts af a deep rich lome, ſa that let a 
man plough ever ſo deep, he is in no 
danger of throwing up bad earth. _ -_ 
There is alſo ſuch like land in March- 
land in Lincolnſhire, and in the fenny 
Country likewiſe alongſide Trent. For 
many miles, in theſe lands; there is no 
doubt of good crops, provided they 
till ſufficient to kill the _ weeds, : the 
under ſtratum being as good, if not bet- 
ter than the upper in ſuch: land. [ 
But this is not the caſe in moſt obhs 
parts of England and Ireland. -. _.... 
la Cheſhire, the farmers; cannot ploy 
in ſome places above two or:. three 
inches —.— they come at a hungry 
poor red earth, by them called — 
when thrown up; will lye in lumps gr 
clods upon the ſurface, and not melt 
with either ſun, rain or froſt. i 0 
Theſe farmers are very. careful nat 
to throw any fuch like up, as they 
have proved it to be very pernicious to 
corn, and alſo encourage Weeds. 


* I, 4 
. * 7 
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'T have ſeen fuch like thrown up ont 
7 potatoe trenches, in A great many 
Places i in Ireland. 

Some will fay, if they want to give 
Yea" a good dreſſing, they would plow. 
deep, and manure high; this I grant to 
be very reaſonable, where the land is 
Mielke to be laid down for graſs, 
and that a gentleman or farmer has 
py of men, money, and manure. 

ut in cafe the land is to continue for 
tillage, it is quite againſt reaſon, ex- 
cept the under ſtratum be the beſt, 
which is ſeldom the caſe in Ireland, 
and that a perſon have a mind to N- 
chaſe gold too dear. 
In order to be convinced of thi folly 
of deep plonghing for grain, obſerve 
à field under corn, that has been trench- 
ed for potatoes, Aud it will be found 
that the corn, over the parts where the 
"trenches has been, will be green when 
"that on firm ground will be ripe. In- 
deed, the earlieſt is put backward, tho 
in a Joo degree, by having this cold 
"mortar, as it were, lying beſide it. 


T can 
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I can compare theſe potatoe trenches 
to nothing better than a hot bed re- 
verſed, for as we dig a trench and bury 
dung to raiſe an artificial heat, {6 are 
theſe trenches filled with the "beſt of 
the ſoil and manure; while perhaps 
they are half full of water; if not, 
there is a ready admittance among” this 
looſe mould, for the firſt rain "that 
comes to lodge; but can get no far- 
ther, and ſo lies as it were in a trough, 
which compleats an artificial cold bed. 

But the evil does not end here, for, 
as J obſerved in ploughing too deep, in 
lieu of this good ſoil and manure, fo 
buried, there is thrown up a poor hun- 
gry earth which poiſoks the” land,” and 
Weta weeds. 

So that, in ſhort, there are 76 many 
argumetns to condemn, and ſo many 
real evils for one good property, attend 
ploughing and trenching too deep, and 
particularly in ſome land, that I Wen- 
der people's eyes are not yet open, ko 
fee their error. Indeed J do not doubt 
but ſome of the more thinking ſort of 

man- 
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mankind, gets a ſtagger now and then, 
when they Fo fuch demonſtrable proofs 
of corn growing green over 1 
trenches, till Michaelmas perhaps, and 
dung, &c. buried in them. 
But prejudice in favour of an old 
Suſtem, is ſo predominant, that it is 
hard to perſuade men to enter heartily 
into a change. I have many a time 
repreſented theſe evils to farmers, and 
the conſequences attending them, which 
were aſſented to as right. | 
But notwithſtanding, doubtleſs, the 
kept their old road: but indeed a = af 
argument will keep a man in his old 
_ beaten path, when a ftrong one cannot 
turn him out of it. It requires too ſtrong 
reſolutions to begin any, new enterprize, 
namely, in him who gives the ies, 
and in him who is to take it. 
For the giver, tho he be ever fo 
falls: A er both by reaſon and 
na. Þ: the goodneſs of the advice he 
es, yet he dare not preſs it home, 
«ſt; it ſhould be n ee and 


miſ- 
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miſcarry, by which the ſhame or blame 
would fall upon himſelf. | 

This makes a modeſt' man wh re- 
gards his character, give his counſel 
ſparingly, in a tell-tale manner, and 
not to urge it by proteſtations, and 
oaths which ſome men require, before 
they have faith to believe, or reſolu- 
tion to put in practice, tho ever ſo much 
to their advantage. 

On the other hand, he who is to 
take the advice perhaps, hears it with 

pleaſure and ſurprize, nay is perſuaded 
0 is reaſonable, and determines to fol- 
low it; away he goes full of the change, 
but this volatile fpirit ſoon evaporates, 
when he meets with his neighbour, John 
Old-road ; methinks I hear the dialogue 
between hens VIZ. 

Well, Harry Froth, ſays John Old- 
road, which way kw you been? Been, 
ſays Harry, J have been hearing good 
advice. What a pack of fools we are 
to go on in our old ſtupid ways, and 
can hardly live; yonder's neighbour 
New-invention tells me, that a fortune 


mi ight 
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might be made by a new ſcheme, and 
would adviſe me to follow it; I think 
it very reaſonable, and will have a 
trial. 25 97 * ** 21 44s 
John Old-road ſcratches his head, 
and tells Harry, that new ſchemes will 
not do in this country; for (ſays he) I 
have lived theſe fifty years, and my 
father before me, and if there had been 
any better ways, they would have been 
found out before now; for my part, 
I will not be driven out of my road, 
to be laughed at, if I ſhould miſcarry, 
for any one's whim. 

. This laſt part of John Old-road's ad- 
vice ſtaggers Harry Froth's reſolution, 
and his airy ſpirits being evaporated, 
he follows his old path. 

J look upon it, that a perſon who 
intends to execute any new enterprize 
well, ought not to be diffident in him- 
ſelf, but on the contrary have a bold, 
puſhing, ſteady ſpirit. 

But indeed the all-wiſe Being orders 
every thing for the beſt; for, was 
every man of this temper, 1mprovement 
5115 would 
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would be at the height, in a little time; 
and when any thing is at the height, it 
will inevitably decline, for nothing can 
ſtand always in one poſition. | 
But as yet we are wholly on the im- 


| proving fide, and have room enough 


to riſe much higher without apprehend- 
ing a fall. 

It ought to be one of the farmer's 
chief cares to keep his crops of all forts 
free from water, which is very deſtruc- 
tive both to corn and graſs, for tho' 
perhaps it may not abſolutely kill the 
plants, yet it leaves them at ſpring, 
weak, and in a ſtarved condition, ſo 
that a good deal of the ſummer is ſpent 
before hay recover themſelves, which 
is ſure to retard the harveſt. 

Neither does the evil altogether end 


2 . 


in periſhing the plants, for it ſucks or | 


waſhes the richneſs ont of the ground, 
and leaves it of a poor ſtarved hungry 
nature. 

This ſhews: how ſtudious a | farmer 
ought to be, in keeping his land dry, 


and free 8 water; and I look upon 


Y it 
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it, that the moſt effectual way is to fol- 
low the method that is taken in the 
north of England; namely, to lay the 
land in broad high ridges. This is 
done in the following manner, viz. 

At the firſt forming the ridges, they 
take them up two or three times to- 
gether; that is, they begin in the mid- 
dle of the ridge to plough and turn 
the right hand about; ſome they make 
twenty, ſome thirty, and ſome forty 
feet broad, according to the depth of 
the ſoil, for the deeper the ſoil, the 
higher and broader they can afford to 
make them. 5 

They begin always at the middle of 
the ridge, and turn the right hand a- 
bout till they raiſe them as high as 
they intend. | 

This is very apt to ſtrip the furrow 
of the rich and beſt ſoil; to remedy 
which, they throw a little more ma- 
nure on it than common the firſt year. 

And being thus got into form, they 
never alter them after, but take them 


* 
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up one time, and Put them down an- 
other = "I 

Obſerve never to fort any grain on 
an open ridge, ſo called, when the fur- 
row is in the e a 3the time it is 
put down. 7 
Il do not am ever to have ſeen 
in Ireland, a ridge taken up above once 
together, conſequently, the ſole under 
their ridges is flat or level, having no 
ſheed for water. * 

Now were we to ſtrip the ———— 
from one of thoſe Engliſh high ridges, 
we ſhould find the ſame: ſheed' for Wa- 
ter under, as it had at top. In this 
caſe, there can be no reſt for water 
there; but were the like done by the 
Iriſh ridges, the wen ſole would be 
level. 

Now, 1 theſe two kingdoms i 
fuch different ways of managing, one 
of them muſt be wrong; for the north 
of England and Ireland have a climate 


much alike; tho', of the two, Ireland 
ſomewhat wetter. 


Tt 
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It is the cuſtom with the Engliſh 
farmers, to gripe, or what is all as one, 
to make ſmall ſurface drains acroſs the 
ridges as ſoon as ever the corn is ſown, 
cuting them about ten inches wide, and 
a little deeper than the bottom of the 
furrow. 1100 | | 
_ In moſt parts of England, they mow 
all forts of corn, except wheat or rye, 
and particularly in' the corn countries ; 
this 1s certainly the beſt way, for two 
reaſons. | 
Firſt, becauſe it is by much the cheap- 
eft, and does not let the corn lye under 
the mercy.of bad harveſt weather, being 
got out of the way more expeditiouſly. 
_ Secondly, it makes more and better 
fodder, as a great deal more of ftraw 
and graſs is cut with it, conſequently 
muſt make more dung. 
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o HAN N e yan 


Reniarks on Burn-baiting. 


Referred my teader hither, to give 
1 my reaſons concerning Burn-bait= 
ing, which I hope to prove to be ofie 
of the beft pieces of huſbandry that 
can be uſed; particularly for the re- 
claiming of ſome rough. courſe grounds. 
In the firft place, it completely clears 
the ground of weeds, ruſhes, heath, ot 
rab of an e ©: 20 1100 een 
Secondly, it converts theſe very ene- 
mies to a friendly manure of the rich- 
eft kind, for the production of crops, 
to which before, they were mottally 
averſe. © ON 
Thirdly, the burning the fod, on 
the ground, warms it, by which means 
the earth is ſet a working, and brought 
to a ſeparation; fo that the ſalt or nitre 
thereof have a free communication to 
the roots. 8 
Burnt 
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Burnt land will bring three or four 
very plentiful crops. 

Indeed nature will not ſtop in this 
burnt land, till ſne has exhauſted her- 
ſelf of her virtue to ſuch a degree, that 
one kind of manure will ſcarce relieve 
it, therefore muſt have a mixture of 
two or three kinds of manure, in order 
to ſet their different ſpirits- working 
together, by which it will the ſooner in- 
corporate with this worn-out ſoil, and 
make it anſwer for a crop, and particu- 
larly turnips, which is the beſt. crop 
that can be ſown on ſuch ipent land, 
to bring it into heart, by cating the 
turnips on the ground, and the year 
following to ſow the land with erk 
and clover. 

Were my brother Gre to fait "ER 
burnt-land with proper crops, there 
would be no danger of running it out, 
and this they may do, with great profit 
to himſelf, and advantage to the land; 
it 1s a prevalent opinion amongſt the 
Engliſh farmers, and I think reaſon 


bike their opinion, that burnt land 
ſhould 
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ſhould never be ſown with more than 
three crops before it is laid down. 

The firſt ſhould * rape or cole- 
ſeed. -» 

The ſecond pen the third and 
laſt barley, and laid down with clover. 

Theſe are three very profitable crops, 
and the two firſt are great improvers; 
and ſo is the clover. 

Theſe crops I am certain, adds 
ſtrength to the land, particularly if the 
turnips be eaten on the ground, as I 
obſerved. 

But were the ſaid land ſown with 
three crops of corn, one after another, 
it would ruin it to all intents and pur- 
poſes; inſomuch that it would hardly 
leave it recoverable; and yet the firſt 
mentioned crops are by much the 
greateſt profit. | 

If fo, there certainly can be no other 
reaſon for a farmer's ſpoiling his land, 
than a poſitive 1 ignorance. 

The farmers in England avoid raiſing 
corn from burnt land, as it does not ſell 


high 
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high, having a coarſe thick ſkin, and 
not yield well in either flour or meal, 
But indeed, the Iriſh farmers are not 
over and above delicate in regard to 
their grain, either in chuſing plump 
or thin ſkin d corn for ſeed, or in win- 
nowing it clean, which is a very mate- 
rial point to the look of corn for ſale. 
Let it be ever ſo good, if it be not 
well cleaned, and the light corn tal- 
lied out, it will not be fair to the eye: 
but on the other hand, tho' the grain 
ſhould be but indifferent, if it be well 
handled it greatly helps it both in look 
and value. 
I have known Ireland many years, 
and have ſeen ſome hundreds of people 
winnow, but never ſaw one yet go in a 
handy right way about it, except at a 
gentleman's houſe, where they have 
been directed by Engliſh ſtewards, and 
very ſeldom in this caſe, for except a 
man be endued with the patience of 
Job, to perſevere in the taſk of his di- 
rections, he muſt be tired out; for 
many of the common people are like a 


head- 
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head-ſtrong mule, | (pardon the expreſ- 
ſion) that! will neither lead nor be 
driyen out of their old toad. 

Indeed I have taught ſeveral of the 
obſtinate ſons of Adam, to follow the 
Engliſh method, in ſetae! branches of 
— yet 1 never could get any 
thing rightly executed by verbal Fes 
rections; my method is always to ſtand 
by, till 1 get a pattern done to my 
mind, tho” it ſhould be done and un- 
done ſeveral times, before it can be 
brought to bear. But indeed, I gene- 
rally ſet a pattern, with my own hands; 
and then ſee that they repeat it; for I 
conceive that it ſaves much tren to 
ground a learner thoroughly in the be- 
ginning, alſo to uſe perſuaſive argu- 
ments with a mixture of good-natured 
authority. By theſe, and ſuch like me- 
thods, I think I could get any deſign 
well executed. 

But indeed, a good deal depends on 
a farmer's being a judge, and a handy 
man himſelf. It is true, he may go 
into the field amongſt his men, and 

2 ſee 
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x fee his horſes badly harneſſed, and his 
| plough-man make bad work, and tell 
him ſo; but what does it avail, if nei- 
ther maſter nor man can ſet matters to 
right. 

He is the right farmer and maſter 
of his buſineſs, who can right every 
thing that is wrong with his own hands. 
No man 'ought to think himſelf above 
doing this; particularly, if he pretend 
to inſtruct others at all. It is no ſhame 
to any one to be uſeful and ingeni- 
OUS, | 
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Remarks, on Cher. , | 


COME * a to > the eat- 
ing of clover, the firſt winter, af- 


ter it is ſown, believing it to weaken, 
the crop; 1 on the contrary, I ber- 
lieve it ſtrengthens it; for as clover 
grows amongſt corn, it is drawn/ up 
weak and tender, by its warm {ttuation 
of being ſurrounded by the crop, and 
when a tall weak plant of this ſort, 
comes to be ſuddenly expoſed, it is a 
wonder if the delicacy. of its conſtitu- 
tion can bear the change without a 
ſhock; therefore not fit to encounter 
with the inclemency of awinter. 

[ look upon it to be much better to 
eat off this weak aſpiring top, by which 
means it makes the root ſtrike down- 
wards, grow ſtrong, and incorporate 
with the ſole or earth; the top alſo 
will ſend forth freſh ſhoots, more of 
them, and of a firmer kind. 


To 
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To convince myſelf of this, I once 
divided a field of clover in two parts, 
one of which I eat in common with 
the reſt of the ſtubbles, the other I did 
not eat at all till May. 8 

The part I eat I found to be a good 
deal ranker or thicker fet on the 
ground than the other; and I obſerved 
that the leaves of the clover that was 
not eaten, turned yellow with the froſt 
and died away. OO 

In this caſe, as in moſt others, rea- 
fon ſpeaks for itfelf, that it is better 
to take off a fickly, tender, weak part 
or fibre, than to let it dye away, and 
thereby communicate its ſtate of mor- 
tification to the main body. 
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CHAP. VII. 


Remarks on ſetting Potatoes with the 
plough. 5 


ETHINKS I fee my bro- 
M ther farmer turn hither in a 
great hurry to ſee my reaſon for ad- 
viſing him to ſet his potatoes with the 
plough: and not to keep him in ſuſ- 
pence, I plainly tell him, that it faves 
both men money, and dung; beſides 
improving the land, inſtead of poi- 
ſoning it with bad earth, as before ob- 
ſerved.> 9 
Firſt, it ſaves men, as one man, two 
horſes, and five or ſix boys or girls, 
will ſet as many potatoes in a day, with 
the plough, as ſeventy or eighty men 
could ſet with ſpades or loyes. 
Secondly, it ſaves dung; as one load 
will go as far as four. | 
Thirdly, none of the dung is loſt, 
by being buried in the trenches; _ 
wile 
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wiſe every bit thereof takes place im- 
mediately, as a lump is dropped upon 
every potatoe. 

Fourthly, the potatoes are nearly 
Clear gains, as they may be ſown upon 
land that is intended for ſummer fal- 
low, and will abſolutely receive more 
benefit from this potatoe fallow, than 
if nothing had grown; for what with 
hoeing with the plough, and the tops 
ſmothering the weeds, the ground is 
made clean and mellow, and in fine 
order for a wheat crop at Michael- 
mas. 

In which there can be no diſap- 
pointment, as the potatoes can be 
ploughed up in a ſpeedy manner. 

All theſe reaſons put together, I hope 
will prevail upon the Iriſh farmers, or 
people in general, to follow this cheap 
and eaſy method; as nothing concerns 
a farmer ſo much as working his land 
with the greateſt diſpatch, and the 
leaſt expence that reaſon can deviſe. 

As Thave travelled between England 


and Ireland, for near twenty years paſt, 
I have 
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I have had an opportunity to remark 
how the different markets ruled in the 
two kingdoms, and I always found that 
in the city of York, Lincoln, and in 


large towns, ſuch as Leeds, Wakefield, 
Doncaſter, Sheffield, and in ſhorf®all 


over England, where it is cuſtomary to 
ſet potatoes with the plough, they al- 


ways ſell lower than in Ireland. 


This fact is inconteſtible, altho' it is 


well known that in theſe places, land 
1s higher, and labour of near three times 
the value. 
This ſhews they muſt have a cheaper 
way of coming at them, or they could 
not be afforded at a lower rate. 
Further, the method is ſo eaſy, of 
ſetting with the plough, that I think I 


could teach, in an hour, as many as 
could look at me. 
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Mave omitted in my receipts of 
farming, a cuſtom uſed in ſome 
places, by farmers burning the ſtubble 
on the ground, which is called baſtard 
burn-baiting. 
But I did not chuſe to take notice of 
it, as I take it to be a bad piece of 
management, and which ought to be 
condemned by every thinking perſon. 
I am therefore the more ſurprized to ſee 
it recommended by ſeveral writers on 
huſbandry. 

Such authors ſhould conſider that 
ſtubble is not like ruſhes, heath, or 
, weeds of any kind, that are noxious in 
their nature, and whale deſtruction is 
0 


of benefit, indepent of the manure in- 
to which they are converted; and which 
they yield in large and ch quantities, 


by means of their ſubſtance and ver- 
dure 
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dure being repleniſhed with ſalts, oils, 
and ſulphurs. But this is very far 
from being the caſe with ſtubble, it is 
half dung, and in no danger of grow- 
ing. As it is light and dry, fig in- 
ſtantly diſſipates its contents into ir; 
and with reſpect to the warmth that 
the blaze may communicate to oe 
ground, it has neither the intenſenls 
nor virtue of a fingle hour of a ſum- 
mer's day. oAdig af 1 088 
But if the ſtubble or ſtraw was plows 
ed in, it would rot and yield all the 
ſubſtance that it has in manure. 
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n . Pickles fo . beat. 


HERE are a great many re- 
ceipts, and various methods 
taken to preſerve wheat from ſmutting, 
and to add to the fertility of its growth. 

The moſt common method is, to 
deep it in pickle, ſtrong enough to 
bear an egg, for twelve hours, then lime 
it till it be dry enough to part freely. 

Others add to this pickle, for every 
fifty gallons, three pounds of cop- 

ras. 

I have ſteeped IA in train- oil, but 
this is expenſive, neither do I 8 it 
effectually prevents the ſmut, but how- 
ever it adds greatly to its fertility. 

Others only wet their wheat in cham- 
berley, and limes it, then ſows it: 
but the moſt effectual receipt I ever 
knew, heard of, or practiſed for pre- 
venting ſmut, and adding richneſs to 
the ſeed, is as follows, viz. 


Take 
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Take a hogſhead, and let it into the 


ground, with 1ts top. even' with the ſur- 
face, and have a moveable cover thereon. 
In this keep chamberley, from one 
ſeed time to pens 'the older the E: 
ter; and add to it all the galls you 
get, either of fowl or cattle. + | A, 
In this ſteep your wheat twelve bon, 
draw off the liquor, and return it to 
the hogſhead, for it becomes much 
more 3 by age. 
Lime the corn, till it is brought to 
a proper conſiſtence for . 1 
thus done, ſow it. IF £1 
Imight add ſeveral other rä te, 
but it is needleſs, as none can be bet- 
ary cheaper or n got than: this. 
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8 to > Fee witte t two horte 

ly, and one man to drive and 
hold, there is nothing more eaſy, and 
what is common done in feveral parts 
of England, and: have introduced it 
to ſeveral gentlemen in Ireland; by 
which a great many A farmers has 
fallen into it. 

Within this five ey 1 Urte Had 
neat two hundred of theſe ploughs be- 
ſpoke; but as Fhave only one man to 
make them, there is a greater call than 
he can ſupply, therefore I propoſe im- 
porting a large quantity from England. 

There is a great many ſorts of plows 
in England, but theſe are allowed to 
be the beſt, comes at a low price, and 


isleaſt ſubjec to be out of order, when 
once fixed: 


The 
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The method of yoking à pair of 
horſes to the plough is tha, Wi. 10 

Place them ſide by fide, faſten ape 
traces on a pait of ſwing — 
(by ſome called a knot of aps 
their traces be ſo ſhort that ey Wed 
only juſt have room to walk without 
hurting their heels with the "he 
trees. 

Have the ſume regird | in = joking the 
ſwingle-trees near the beam of the 
plough, not to leave above ty or thiee 
links between the hobk of the ſwingle! 
trees and the muzle of the plouyhy for 
the nearer the cattle is kept to-theit 
load, the eaſter it follo w-. 

Being thus fixed to the clowgl, tye 
to their heads a ſtring, leaving then 
at the moſt, not above eigkterd inches 
afinder; after which fix your whiping 
ſtrings; one to he off-ſidechit vf yout 

right-hand or ferrow-horſeq) and ont 
to the mear-ide-bit of the Tef-Hand or 
land-horſe; run the: ſtrings through 
holes made in the hems, en che fame 


ſide the ſtrings are ened; and the 
ſtrings 
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ſtrings muſt reach to the handles of the 
plough, in order for taking hold of, to 
guide and whip the horſes. 
Their heads being faſtened together, 
er either ſtring you pleaſe, and they 
both follow, much the ſame as two horſ- 
es are drove in a coach. The whipping 
ſtrings are about the ſize of a ſmall jack 
line, made of good ſtuff; to theſe cords 
are fixed handles, four feet long, 
made of hemp and taper, much like 
a whale-bone whip, the thick end a- 
bout two inches diameter, in which is 
made an eye or nooſe, to hang on the 
handles of the plough. This handle 
gives the ſtring a fall, ſo that it will 
cut a horſe ſurprizingly; therefore per- 
forms the office both of whips and 
guiding reins, which makes it very eaſy 
to the plough-holder, as there is one 
hanging upon each handle of the plow, 
ready to take hold of. 

And theſe two horſes and one man 
will plough as much and as well as 
double the number. 


This 
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This 1s plain to me, and to every 
one who follow the two-horſe plough ; 
but were I talking or writing to eter- 
nity, it would be impoſſible to perſuade 
men to it without ſeeing it put in prac- 
tice. The anſwer would be, It might 
do in ſome countries, but it would not 
do here. Thus I was anſwered in ſome 
places 1n Ireland, and even laughed at 
when I firſt ſet out two horſes in a 
plough, and one man to plough and 
drive; but, in ſpite of all their per- 
verſeneſs, and unhandineſs, I made them 
in two hours time, plough very well; 
and they have ſtuck to the ſame me- 
thod theſe eighteen months paſt, 
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0 H A P. XI. 
On Burnet 


URNET 5 a tive of. theſe 
kingdoms, and is to be found al- 
moſt on any dry bank or ditch, or in 
a common paſture, provided it has lain 
long under graſs, 

Its oddities, 18 chiefly for winter- 
feeding; its quality is nearly to that of 
vetches, and the plant is not much un- 
like 3 but the ſeed is quite differ- 
ent, being rough or prickly, much like 
ſpinage, and of an oval ſhape. 

This graſs may be propagated either 
from the ſeed or from the plant; but 
the latter is attended with trouble and 
expence; therefore | take it to be the 
beſt way to raiſe it from the ſeed. 

The beſt ſeaſon to ſow it in, is that 
of September, by which means it will be 
well grown for winter-feeding. 

It is prudent to loſe no time after 


the oye are all off the land, but plow 
the 
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the ſtubble immediately, and ſow the 
ſeed; manage it in every degree as you 
would vetches. See vetches. 

Four buſhels is ſufficient for an Iriſh 


acre. 
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A monthy Calendar, or Memorandum, 
"off Works to be done as they came in 
ſeaſon round the year; fo that left a 
farmer may forget himſelf, let him look 
for the month he is then in, and he 


mill ſee what works ought to be going 
forward. 


JANUARY. 


N the beginning of this month, 
plough the fallows that miſſed plow- 
ing in Autumn. 5 

Plough for beans, and peaſe; take 
the ridges up to Iye dry; toward the 
latter end of the month, ſow them, if 
- the weather permits. 

Untill this time, eat the clover with 
ſheep, or light cattle, ſo as not to tread 
it, but know it muſt be laid up to get 
a head againſt ſpring, for early lambs, 
&c. or meadow. 


At 


At this time, and/from-Michaelmas, - 
is a good time to ræpair quickſet hedg- 
es, by laying! the thorns down in gaps, 
or open places, where the fence is thin 
at the bottom; nick the thorns two- 
thirds of the way through, in order to 
make them bend, and lye eafy, by 
which they will be ſurer to grow than 
if they were bent without nicking, 
which would bruiſe, and wound the 
wood, and prevent the ſap from riſing 
paſt the bruiſed place; whereas, if it 
was cut as thin as half a crown, Pro- 
vided the uncut wood bent eaſy, with- 
out bruiſing, the ſap would circulate 
through the narrow uncut place, to the 
branch, which would flouriſh and ſpread 
along the bottom of the hedge, and 
make a good fence. - dens] 

This 1n England, 1s called ſplaſhing. 
The labourers in Yorkſhire, and Lin- 
colnſhire are very expert at it; if the 
hedge be ever fo ragged, and thin, pro- 
vided the tops will meet, they will 
make a good fence, which the year af- 
ter will almoſt turn a hare, when the 
young 
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young fibres ſhoot out. But this piece 

of dexterity is not univerſal in Eng- 
land; and in Ireland I never ſaw any 
of it; tho few people in the world go to 
greater expence in planting quicks, 
and making ditches, &c. 
| Goatinus to brake and ſwingle hemp 
and flax. 

'This 1s the beſt 1 time to threſn out 
the barley, as it is wanted for malting, 
and the ſtraw, which is not quite ſo 
good as oat rav, will eat beſt in hard 
weather. ? 

Early lambs will now begin to drop, 
turn the ewes to turnips, if you have 
any, which will fatten the lambs quick- 
ly; but if the weather be wet, and the 
ground ſoft, it will be too cold for 
the lambs; in this caſe, pull the tur- 
nips, and take them to the ewes on 
graſs land, but have no regard in this 
caſe for wethen, as they will feed bet- 
ter on the 1 where the turnips 
are faſt at the root, which keeps them 
freſh and juicy. Remember to ſend 


men 
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men to pick up the ſhells, or bottoms 
of the turnips, that they be clean eat 
up, before you make a freſh break. 

Remember your bees, and if weak, 
feed them with cakes e of Ae 
flour, mixed up with {ſweet wort, or a 
cake made of rye meal, mixed with 
treakle-water, or give them brown ſu- 

ar. 
n Plough - your barley fallow for the 
ſecond time, as I ſuppole it was plow- 
ed in Azutaind to turn the {ſtubble un- 
der. 3 

Towards the latter end of the month, 
if the weather be open, ſow vetches, 
whether for ſeed, ny or e on 
the ground. 


F. E B- 
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O W beans and peaſe, which dught 
to be done, if the weather n. 


S: oat· ſerd time. 
Towards the latter end of the month, 
i the weather be open ſow oats. 

The rye that miſſed ſowing in Au- 
tumn, muſt be ſown at the beginning 
of the month. . 

- Plough your barley fallow, if not 
3 laſt month. 

Continue to ſplaſh quickſet hed ges. 

Lay up your meadows, clean them 
from all flicks, ſtones, and rubbiſh 
that may be obſtruQive to the ſcythe. 
Spread and break horſe and cow-dung, 
ant hills, and mole-hills, which is done 
in a cheap eaſy manner with a molding- 
ſledge. 

Wo over your wheat land, leſt any 
water ſtand by the ſtoppage of ſods 
or ſtones falling into the furrows and 
gripes. 

Your forward fat lambs will now 


begin 
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begin to be ready for the market; do 
not keep them too long, for what they 
gain in ſize they loſe in price, as the 
markets drop when the — | 
befides, if they are off early, the ewes 
may be fed on clover, and be ready for 
market early alfo. | 
Set potatoes, to come in early. Lay 
them firſt, and cover them well with 
long horſe dung, to preſerve them from 
the froſt. 

Continue to break and fwingle hemp 
and flax, and peel winter hemp. 
Begin to beat the ſeed out of the 
flax. 

The dew-rate flax muſt now be 
ſpread on the graſs: the ſnow, froft, 
and, rain rates it well. 

Remember to feed your bees. 

Continue to ſpread ſoot on your 
wheat, to kill the red worms, at the 


rate of five barrels to the Ixiſn acre. 
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MARCH. 


HIS! is a very buſy mad with 

| the farmers, and it behoves 

every one to beſtir himſelf, to get the 
proper crops into the ground in due 

= ſeaſon. | 

Plough for, and fow oats, if clo- 
ver be to be ſown among them. When 
the oats are harrowed well, ſow the 
clover ſeed, and buſh-harrow it; but J 

| take it to be the | beſt way to defer 
ſowing it till the oats are come up, 
then ſow the ſeed, and roll it in. 

If the ſeaſon hie good (but not elle) 
ſow barley. 

Sow muſtard-ſeed ; the ground, if 
ſtubble, muſt have two ploughings, 
but it will grow with great ſucceſs on 
lay-land if good, with once plowing, 
harrow it well before ſowing, and :ofex 
ſowing roll it. 

Lay up, dreſs, and roll your mea- 
dows. 

The fat ſheep muſt now be kept 


draw 
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drawing off the turnips, as they now 
begin to grow near an end, and the 
markets advance much'about chis time. 
| You may yet ſow vetches, tho' it 
were better done ſooner. 

Finiſh fplaſhing quickſet hedges. 

Turn your ewes and early lambs 3 in- 
to clover or ray-graſs, as the turnips 
are near an end. 

Widen the paſſage for your bees, 
and continue to feed them if required. 

Geld your year-old foles, take care 
to rub their thighs, and over their kid- 
neys with marſh-mallows. 

Set the tails of your young horſes. 
It is alſo a good time to break them. 

The calves that drop now, ought 
to be kept for rearing, but as mills | is at 
this time ſcarce, a good drink may be 
made by boiling hay till the water 1s 
very ſtrong, into which put, for every 
three calves, and fo in proportion, a 
pint of flax-ſeed, a pint of oatmeal, 
and a quart of Amn; put the 
flax-ſeed in along with the hay, and 

Be boil 
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| boil it all the time; it will be ſmooth 
and like a jelly, put the oatmeal and 
milk in when the hay is taken out, 
after which give it a good boil. 

There is no finer feeding for calves 
than this, it does both ſtrengthen them, 
and make them grow large, and it is 
very cheap for rearing them with. 
There are people in England who 
make a very comfortable living by 
buying calves as ſoon as they drop, 
and rearing them thus; but indeed 
they ſeldom give them any thing but 
flax-ſeed and hay-water. After the firſt 
month they can buy the flax-ſeed from 
the oil-mills, at about three ſhillings 
and ſixpence a buſhel, and a buſhel 
will rare two calves. 

J have heard of farmers in Lincoln- 
ſhire, rearing from fixty to a hundred 
calves in a year, by this method. 

Put out dung for potatoes, and ſet 
them whether by plough or ſpade. 

Sow flax-ſeed when the land is well 
harrowed. 


At 
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At the latter end of the month, if 
the weather be good, roll wheat, bare, 
and rye, but ſow * * firſt, if 
they be intended. 

Sow broom and atk on the 
tops of ditches for ſhelter, but if it be 
a gravelly ground, they will not grow 
well; therefore make the drill deeper, 
in which throw a little good earth to 
ſow the ſeeds in, this is eaſily done, and 
the crops are ſurer of ſucceſs. 

Clip young quickſets, to make them 
ſpread. 

Water or rate the bunch-rate flax, 
if the water be clear of ice. 

Turn your young cattle on to the 
bog or coarſe mountain, which will 
cat better from this, till the latter 
end of May, than any time of the 


year; and is of great uſe to ſave the 


fine paſtures till they get a head, by 
which the graſs retains the dew, "and. 
the ſun 15 kept from the roots. | 
Towards the latter end of the month, 

if 
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if the weather be good, ſow barley; 

and graſs- ſeeds after it is harrowed, 

and buſh-harrow, of roll them in. | 
Spread ſoot on your green wheat. 

See receipt for red worms. 

= w burnet or vetches, to ſtand for 
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HIS is alſo a buſy month with 
the farmers. 2 

Soc buck-wheat, — leliicerks 
ſaintfoin, rye· glaſs, clover, hay-ſerds, 
&c. 


Sow barley, W OL ought to be fin- 
iſhed this month, tho =_ will fow 
till the middle of May, but this is bet- 
ter avoided if poſſible; but, indeed, it's 
better to wait a month, than fow in 
ſoft dirty wet weather. 

About the middle of thin month 
turn ſheep into clover. 

Finiſh rolling, ſtoneing, and clean- 
ing the meadows. 

Deftroy young rooks, and their neſts, 
which is eaſily done by ſmall, _ 
poles, one ſpliced to another, with an 
iron crook fixed to one end, which will 
eaſily pull the neſts down. 

Plant quickſets and foreſt-trees of 
all ſorts, * 
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If time permit, in the latter end of 
the month begin to pare your land for 
burn-baiting. 

This is a good time to begin to dig, 
drain, and reclaim your bog, as direct- 
ed. See reclaiming bog. | 

Clip your quickſet hedges. 

Continue to keep your cattle on the 
bog and mountain. 2 

Delay no longer to water or rate your 
bunch- rate flax, for in hot weather the 
worms, both in water and on the graſs, 
will damage it. 

Sow muſtard-feed. 

Cut turf, and provide winter fireing, 
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E may now ſuppoſe moſt of 
the buſy ſeed-time to be over, 
but if any of the lateſt crops, ſuch as 
buck-wheat, barley, and graſs ſeeds, 
of all kinds, and potatoes remain un- 
ſown, finiſh as ſoon as poſſible. 

Croſs harrow your fallows of all ſorts, 
and plough them, after which blood 
your horſes, and give them a fortnight's 
. reſt, which will be neceſlary to refreſh 
them, after their hard ſeed-time labour. 

The firſt of this month, old ſtile, 
break your ſummer paſtures, bleed your 
horned cattle of all ſorts, and give them 
a lick of tar. 

This is the time to buy in your 1n- 
calvers for milk: make choice of thoſe 
with a fine long ſmall green horn, fine 
and clear of leather under the chops, 
and a good full ſhoulder, deep cheſt- 
ed, broad and well made behind, a 
ſtraight broad back, full hips, with ſhort 
ſtraight legs, a walk open and ſtately, 
a thick 
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a thick ſkin, and broad rib, with a good 
milk-vain and udder, and large teats ; 
fuch dams are worth breeding, or rear- 
ing calves from, and their calves will 
coft no more keeping than ſuch as are 
quite the reverſe to the above deſcrip- 
tion. Were a farmer to bear in mind 
that a calf, when a year old, of the 

above beautiful ſhape, will bring from 
forty to fifty ſhillings, when one of the 
ill favoured kind, (as Joſeph called 
them) will not give, perhaps, above ten 
or fifteen ſhillings; certainly he would 
be more nice in his breed, particularly 
when he conſiders they both take the 
ſame keeping. Were all farmers, or 
breeders to be ſo circumſpect, what a 
beautiful brute creation we ſoon ſhould 
have? 
| Give the breed-mares the horſe, and 
as they are generally low in fleſh, from 
their hard labour, they will be more 
apt to hold in fole. „ 

Put your dung out, in dunghills, in 

fallow fields where it is to be yOu 
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Continue to deſtroy moles, rooks, 
magples, &c. | 

Look after your bees, which if ſtrong, 
will now begin to ſwarm, and one 
ſwarm now will be worth two later in 
the ſeaſon. | 

Continue to pare your land for burn 
baiting, and if the ſeaſon be wet, the 
ſods muſt be ſet upon an edge to dry. 

Towards the latter end of the month, 
plough your fallows, that were cold 
harrowed the beginning of the month. 

Weed your wheat, and if too for- 
ward or rank, eat it with light cattle, 
ſuch as calves foles or ſheep. 

Roll your wheat; and all ſorts of 
grain, firſt ſowing the. 23 in- 
tended. { 

Lay up your x 12.4 intended for hay, 
or feed; but if a crop of hay, and a 
crop of feed be required, it muſt not 
be eaten in ſpring, by which it will be 
ready to mow by the middle of this 
month, and the ſeed crop will come in 


good time. 
D d Cut 


LOS 
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Cut turf and provide your winter 
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ontinue to geld your young colts, 
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this being the ſafeſt month in the year, 
as the young graſs purges them, and 
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keeps them cool and open. 


firing. 
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Yau may yet continue to plant fir- 
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JUNE. 


HE clover muſt not be eat any 

longer (that. is intended either 
for ſeed or hay) than the firſt of this 
month. 

The forward. cloyer's firſt crop will 
be now fit to mow z take i it when it 1s 
very early in flower. 15. 

Continue to cut turf, and provide 
the winter firing. 2 
About the twenty - fourth of this 
month, the buck-wheat, peaſe, | 
vetches will be ready to plough 3 in Fig 
manure. 

As near the twenty-fourth as poſ- 
ſible, and when there is a proſpect of 
rain, ſow turnip-ſeed. | 

Weed hemp, flax and corn, early in 
the month. 

Look after your bees, which in hot 
weather will ſwarm add do well if 
early in this month, but the latter end 
is too late, if it could be helped. 

Weed your quickſet hedges. 


This 
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This is the time to burn your land 
intended for turnips, rape, or cole- ſeed. 
Waſh and clip ſheep. | 
Bleed your cattle, particularly poor 
cattle, when turned to feed. 
About the twenty ninth of this month, 
ſow rape, and cole-ſeed. 
The beginning of this month, rye- 
graſs will be ready to mow. 
The latter end of the month, natu- 
ral meadows will be ready to cut. 
The rape and cole-ſeed, will be rea- 
dy to reap the beginning or middle of 
the month. 
Look after your rank flax, and if it 
lodge, turn it as directed, ſee page (4) 
Burn lime for your fallows. 
Hoe and weed potatoes, ſet with the 
plough or ſpades. 
Plough and ſow your rape and cole- 
ſeed ſtubbles with turnips. 


Provide pits, to rate flax in. 


. 
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JULY. 
THE North of England and Ire- 


land are now buſy with their 
hay harveſt, but the ſouth of England 
has got it over. 

Continue to ſow rape and cole- ſeed, 
which may be done with ſucceſs to the 
laſt of the month, and it is better to 
wait a week or a fortnight for a proſ- 
pect of rain than to ſow in dry wea- 
ther, for if the ground be very dry, a 
great part of it will not come up till 
rain falls. 

The latter end of the month turn 
bulls to your ſtore heiffers. 

When the weeds or graſs grows, 
your fallows muſt be ploughed. 

Towards the latter end of the month, 
early rye will be ripe, reap it. 

Pull and rate female hemp, take care 
not to break the ſeed hemp, when 
pulling the female. 

Pull and rate your white flax, begin- 


ning under the hedges, or where it lodges. 
| This 
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This is the beſt time to buy in ſtore 
heiffers for the bull, which will be got 
as cheap now as two months ſooner ; 
by which you will fave the graſs. to 
get a good head, which will bear more 


ſtock. 
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'T HIS is 'the harveſt manth for the 
1 Noötth of England and Ireland, but 
in the South of England it is moſtly 
over. 1 1 
Rape and 'thow all ſorts of coth, as 
it becomes ripe, but ſome will not be 
ripe till the next month, particulatly 
what grows on cold wet fand. 

As "foon as the côtn is off, plough 
for, and ſow turnips, Burnet, or vetches, 
for winter feeding, which will do the 
land good, and be a great help to fod- 
der. 

Plough your fallows for the laſt time, 
except the ſeed-furrow ploughing. 

Pull and ſtack ſeed flax as directed. 
See page 11. 

Fallow your flax-ſtubble for wheat, 
which will be in fine tilth by Michael- 
mas with two ploughings, and there 
will be no doubt of a good crop. 


Turn rams to your ewes for early 
lambs. 


Hoe 
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Hoe your turnips. 
Put your bulls to the ſtore heiffers. 
The beginning of this month buy 
in the ſtore heiffers for the bull; but 
take care they are not bulled before 
you buy them. 
A ſure token to know this, is, if 
there be wax in the teats that you can 
fetch out, by drawing them between 
the fingers. 
Again obſerve the barren, and if 
there be a drop hanging at it which 
moſtly gathers dirt, this 1 is a ſure ſign 


the is bulled, 


S E P- 


e far September, zog 


SEPTEMBER. 


1 ONTINUE to get in the Har- 
veſt, which will be all N this 

month. 
Pull your, ben towards the 
latter end of the — it vill be dry 
ready for threſhing., | 

Turn the rams to your ewes, buy 
in half-thick ſheep, and bulloeks for 
winter feeding, turn them into ybur 
after-graſs, and when it is eaten, turn 
them into the turnips. 

Provide fence to pen on the turnips, 
either nets, ſheep-bars, or faggots. 

Plough ſtubbles for winter fallows. 

Threth ſced=iwheat- towards the latter 
end of the month, _ 

Sow vetches or burnet for winter 
feeding. 

Sow wheat, rye, and bear, take care 
to water-furrow and gripe it, to keep 
it dry. 
dans your foles. 
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Put your hogs up to feed for pork. 
Clean or open your water courſes. 

In the North of England this is com- 

pell'd to be done by a water-jury, ap- 

pointed for that- purpoſe, who views 
all the drains, ' levies fines, and reco- 
vers damages for any one that 1s ag- 
grieved by reaſon of his neighbour's 
not ſcouring his drains, upon proper 
notice given. 

Turn your hogs into the ſtubbles 
and woods to gather acorns. 
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OW wheat, rye, and bear; water 
furrow e and gripe. it as ſoon 
as ſown. 

Plou gh Ruble — winter fallow, 
but this muſt only be done in wet 
weather, or in ſuch times as wheatvleed 
ſowing cannot go on. 

Plough up 2 potatoes that 1 were 
ſet with the plough, and fow the land 
with wheat or bear. 

Begin to-ſplaſh quiekſet hedges, and 
ſcour the ditch to lay at the root of the 
quicks, 

Scour or clean all water-courſes to 
give the water when it comes, a ready 


paſlage. 


Cortinue to ſow vetches and burnet 


for winter feeding. 
Now. 1s the time to take or drive 
___ bees; but it is better to kill the 


ees in the hives you intend to take, 
than to run the hazard of loſing two 


ſwarms, 
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ſwarms, by driving, which is often the 
caſe; for when two ſwarms are put to 
the allowance of what honey there 1s 
in one hive, that hive not having 
enough to ſupport them all, they eat 
what there is, and then periſh for want. 

The way to drive them is to put the 
mouths of two hives together, and 
they will go into the upper one. 

The way to kill them is to make a 
round hole in the ground, which will 
fit the mouth of the hive, in this, 
ſtick three bits of ſticks, about fix or 
eight inches, ſlit the upper end, in 
which fix three linen rags: dipped in 
brimſtone, ſet them on fire, and over 
them put the mouth of the hive down- 
wards, and ſtop it cloſe round with 
ſods, ſo that it will neither let ſmoak 
or bees out; this will effectually kill 
all the bees. : Tar 10 

Prune and plant all forts of foreſt- 


trees and quicks. 

The flax and hemp has by this got a 
ſweat in the mow, begin to break and 
ſwingle it out. 


Streighten 


Streighten the paſſage for your bees, 
and take care that no mice or ſnails _ 
come at them, they being great ene- 


mies. 
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NOVEMBER. 
N OW is the time to finiſh plow- 


ing all your winter and inſuing 

| ſummer fallows, whether ſtubble or 

lay-land, and then lay by your ploughs, 
and harrows dry 'till January. 

Put up your hogs to feed for bacon. 

Moſs-harrow your lands, either ſum- 
mer paſture or meadow. 

Take up your. cattle, and horſes of 
all forts; put cows into the houſe, 
and bullocks and other dry cattle into 
the barn-yards to eat ſtraw. 

For the conveniency of which make 
racks to ſtand on four feet, ſeven feet 
long will hold a large arm-ful of ſtraw. 
To every two beaſts have one of theſe 

-racks, and diſperſe them about the yard, 
ſo as cattle may walk and eat round 
them. 

Turn your ſheep into the turnips, 
and confine them to what they will eat 
in a week. 


Buy 
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Buy in ſmall ſtore pigs, to turn into 
the barn-yard, to eat the looſe corn 
that falls under the ſtand-racks, which 
will pay well by May. 


2 
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DECEMBER 


H 1 8 is one of the Sdn 
months of reſt partly, not hav- 
ing much to do. 

When the ground 1s clear of froſt, 
moſs-harrow and roll meadows or graſs 
ground, of all ſorts that wants it. 
Look after your fat ſheep, and give 
them a little hay to clean their mouths 
from dirt, rus oned by their ſcouping 
the turnips out of the ground. 

Pick up the turnip ſhells with a fork, 
that the ſheep may eat them clean bh 
fore a freſh break is made. 

Kill your bacon hogs. 

Take care of your young foles, and 
inſtead of threſhed oats, give them fine 
oat ſheaves, which is better for them. 
Turn cattle into your burnet or 
vetches that was ſown for winter feed- 
ing. 11 , 

Spread Gat, or the compound of Galt 
to kill the red worms, and inrich the 
land. See receipt. 
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A Receipt to Rill red Worms, fa de- 
Prufive to green Wheat. 


O one acre take five barrels of 

ſoot, mix with it three pounds of 
copperas well pounded, ſow or ſpread 
it on the land when the corn is about 
being weaned from the kernel. 
If ſoot is not to be had, take the 
bulk of two or three wheat ſheaves of 
wormwood, dry it in an oven, or other- 
wiſe, ſo that it will bruiſe to powder, 
with this mix two buſhels of common 
ſalt, four buſhels of quick or powder 
lime, and three pounds of copperas 
bruiſed to fine powder, let theſe when 
well mixed, lye ſome time to incorpo- 
rate, then ſpread it on the land. This 
will be ſufficient for an Inſh acre, 
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CH Aa Pp. AI. 
ö On different kinds of Manure. g 


XXI E deem any thing that pro- 
duces the moſt ſalts or nitre, 
to be the richeſt manure, therefore a 
leſs quantity is required. | 
As for inſtance, ſome ſort of marl 
requires to be laid nearly as thick 
as the plough goes, and others not 
much thicker than lime, being ſo 
ſtrong, that were too much laid on, it 
would deſtroy the land to ſuch a de- 
gree, that nothing would grow well 
for two or three years after. 
There are few farmers but what may 
know which 1s the beſt manure, and 
the eaſieſt come at, therefore I ſhall 
leave them to judge for themſelves, 
which ſuits their purpoſe or ſituation 
belt. | 
Horſe, cow, and hog dung is good, 
almoſt for every ſort of land and grain; 
and every one knows beſt what condi- 
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tion his ad; is in, for thereto it muſt 
be ſuited with Tre 

Pidgeon dung is a very rich manure, 
and will bear land-carriage better than 
moſt others, as a little will go a grgat 
way. In England 1 it will ſell from ten 
to thirteen pence per buſhel, ſixty of 
which will give an Iriſh acre a good 
dreſſing; it muſt be ſown upon the 
ground, and harrowed in with the grain. 

Thoſe that would make the moſt of 
A pidgeon-houſe, ſhould ſpread over 
the floor, every ten days, three or four 
buſhels 1 aſhes, which will help to 
keep the K's dung from ES 
together, and make it ſpread even, and 
go farther. 

Hen or fowl's dung, of all ſorts, 
ſhould be mixed with aſhes, for the 
above reaſon. 

Little-houſe dung 1s one of the rich- 
eſt ſort of manures, but the leaſt re- 
garded, on account of its ſoft ſtink- 
ing quality; but this is eaſily cured by 
throwing a ſufficient quanity of roach 
lime into the little houſe, which will 

dry 
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A it to ſuch a conſiſtence that it Rl 
ipread as well as aſhes, and have no 

iſagreeable ſmell. 

Forty buſhels will ſpread an Iriſh 
acre, harrow eit in with the corn. 

2 is a rich manure for any kind of 


land. Writers differ greatly in their 


opinion, whether coal or wood ſoot 


be the richeſt, but this is throwing 
words to the wind, as no one, I 
change his fuel "hu the ſake = the 
difference in the ſoot ; the matter is ſo 
trifling, that it is not worth entering 
into any particulars about it. Soot is 
ſoot, and he that lays twenty buſhels 
on an Iriſh acre, of any ſort of ſoot, 
gives his land a good dreſſing, and less 
will not do: it muſt be e in 
with the corn, or it may be ſpread 
after the corn comes up, and it will 
deſtroy red worms alſo. It will do 
very w 0 for meadow, provided it be 
laid on Juſt aſter the hay 1s got off. 
Aſhes is another good manure, and 
particularly for turnips, as turnips from 
burn- 
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burn-baiting, are the ſweeteſt and beſt 
of all others. 

Aſhes are raiſed by Rat means, 
and from various principles. Some by 
burn-baiting, others from our conſtant 
firing, ſuch as coal, turf, or wood. 
The "13S of theſe 1s We the 
next in value is turf, and the worſt 5 
the three is cole; tho' between turf 
and cole there is no material difference; 
all ſorts of aſhes loſe their ſtrength by 
being.thrown out of doors to get wet; 
a hundred and ſixty buſhels of wood- 
aſhes, and two hundred and twenty. of 
either turf or cole is the due for an 
Iriſh acre; and ſo in N for a an 
Engliſh one. 

WEN clay, or backs of Allies" is 
another forced manure, about three 
hundred and twenty buſhels on an 
Iriſh acre; ,being two buſhels. to each 
ſquare perch, will give land a good 
dreſſing. 

Now I c Y the mother 
of all manures, namely, ſalt; for every 
ſort of manure is higher or lower in 

value, 
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value, according to the ſalts it Pro- 
duces; and every ſort of manure is 
proportioned to the land according to 
the quantity of ſalts or nitre it is thought 
to have in it, and not to the bulk. 

Formerly ſalt was thought to be an 
impoveriſher of land, but experience 
has taught wiſdom; it is now found 
to be otherwiſe, provided it be July 
proportioned to the ſtate the land 1s 
in, and mixed to molify it as follows, 
VIZ. 

Take ſix buſhels of ſalt, fix buſhels 
of lime, and fix buſhels of dry aſhes, 
mix all together, let them Iye ſome 
time to incorporate together, then 
ſpread them on the land, and harrow 
them in with the ſeed; this 3 is ſufficient 
for an Iriſh acre. 

By being thus mixed, one particle 
incorparates and molifies the other, 
falt in itſelf, is rather too ſevere and 
harſh in its nature, and if laid too thick 
on, might prove of bad conſequence ; : 
whereas if conveyed into the earth by 
a ſoapy ſmooth method, will prove the 

very 
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very enricher the earth wants, to ſet 
forth vegetation. | 

I am convinced, if a farmer was to 
mix falt with any ſort of earth or ma- 
nure, and let it lye long enough to 
incorporate, he might lay it on thin- 
ner in proportion, and he would ſoon 
find his ends in ſo doing. 

Sea-weeds, ſhells, fiſh, ſea-water, 
ſea-ſand, all theſe bear a proportion of 
ſalts or nitre, therefore muſt be eſteemed 
a manure. | 

Old rags, rotten ſticks, or in ſhort 
any thing will make manure that will 
rot or putrify. 

Croſſing nature, in any caſe, makes 
it work, ferment, and divide the par- 
ticles. Even taking one piece of ſoil 
ten or fifteen perches from the ſpot, and 
mixing it with another pice in the ſame 
field, will ſet it a working, ſo that one 
will help the other in fertility. | 

Lime 1s a manure known by every 
one, tho' but few know rightly how 
to proportion 1t to the land, as ſome 
land will require more by twenty buſh- 

| els 
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els than others; and, on the other hand, 
a hundred buſhels of ſome lime will 
ive the land as good a dreſſing as an 
Fred and thirty will give to others, 
A farmer muſt certainly conſider all 
theſe circumſtances before he can be a 
thorough judge how to dreſs his land 
properly. | 8 

An hundred and ſixty buſhels being 
one on every ſqure perch, is ſufficient 
for the worſt land in Ireland; but 
if the lime be ſtronger than common, 
lower the quantity 30 or 40 buſhels. 
The way to try lime-ſtone 1s by drop- 
ping a little aqua-fortis on every ſtone, 
that is likely, and if it hiſſes and froth, 
it will make lime, but it will take no 
more effect on any other ſort of ſtone 

than water would. 
This is allo one way to try marl, or 

gravel of any ſort. 
Another way to try them is with 
vinegar: take a glaſs of vinegar, into 
which put a little marl or lime- ſtone- 
gravel, and if it be good, it will work 
up, froth, and make a noiſe like new 
pbarm, 
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barm, but. if the ęarth be poor, the 
vinegar will take no effect, but the 
earth will fall to the bottom, and the 
vinegar will be fine above it. 
| Soaper's waſte is a e's good manute, 
about twenty tuns is ſufficient for an 
Iriſh acre. 60! MES): 
Large quantities are made uſe of a- 
bout Liverpool, which is taken over 
for ballaſt of ſhips. They generally 
ſell it for about three ſhillings a tun. 
Aſhes made of weeds, for the time 
it will laſt, is nearly as good manure 
as can be laid on land, and: there are 
few farmers but have plenty of it about 
their houſes; but the way to malee the 
moſt of them, is to dig chem up by 
the roots, and take a fod along with 
them; by this they will make à great- 
er quantity of aſhes, and the roots are 
fuller of ſalts than the topp. 
Forty buſhels will give an'Trifly acre 
a good dreſſing ; harrow them in with 
the grain, or they may be ſpread on 
green wheat any time in winter. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


An Explanation of Names. 

Have kept up as much as poſſible, 
1 to the Iriſh. Phraſes, or names for 
implements of huſbandry, &c,.. but as 
neceſſity: obliged me to make uſe of 
ſome to Which they were ſtrangers, I 
ſhall explain them in the following few 
words, t 96 

Breaking and Gag ling are the Eng- 
lich terms for dreſſing flax out of the 
rough. In Ireland it is chiefly known 
by becakiog and 1{eutching. 

Rating is the Engliſh phraſe for wa- 
tering flax; but in Ireland the word 
2 ſtands for that of 1 or 
weren flax 

Gripeing is the Engliſh te term or name 
foe {mall ſurface drains, made to take off 
the downfalls of water from corn or 
graſs land. nd 

Taking up 4 is an Engliſh term 
or 4:12 ridges high in the middle, 
by the Plough, when the horſes turn to 

the 
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the right-hand about, by beginning in 
the middle of the ridge. 

Putting down is when they begin in 
the furrow, to plough and ſplit the 
ridge in two, leaving the furrow in the 
middle, by turning the left-hand a- 
bout. | 

When the Engliſh flax-farmers re- 
_ commend their flax for its goodneſs, 
they generally ſay it has a good ſtrong 
clear open harle; this harle is the ſkin 
or flax which peels off from the ſtalk 
from one end to the other without 
breaking; this is called the harle. 

A quarter of any fort of grain is call- 
ed two barrels, eight buſhels, or thirty 
two pecks, Wincheſter meaſure. 

Ketlock-ſeed is a black round ſeed, 
much like rape-ſeed; it grows as a weed 
with a yellow flower, and in Ireland is 
called bruſhebuy; it is full of oil, and 
would ſell at the rape-mills to make 
oil. 
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A SCHEME. 
For maintaining the POOR, 


Humbly offered tothe LEG1S LATOR, 
DUBLIN SOCIETY, and for 
the Peruſal of the Inbabitants of 
Ireland, for maintaining the Poor, to 
prevent Beggars, and to ſbew that 
each Pariſh might keep them well, and 
be Gainers by their Work. 


I. A N A ſhould be paſſed to 

A oblige every pariſh to main- 
tain their own poor, this ſhould be 
done by a tax or poor ceſs levied and 
raiſed from and in each ſeparate pariſh, 
for that purpoſe. The power of raiſing 
ſuch tax or taxes, and expending or 
laying out the money ariſing therefrom, 
ſhould be veſted in two - ſubſtantial 
houſe-keepers, living and refiding in 
the pariſh; theſe officers to be called 
the overſeers of the poor; ſaid officers 
| to 
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to be choſen by a veſtry held by the 
parſon of the pariſh and inhabitants 
thereof; ſaid veſtry to be called, and 
the overſeers choſen every Eaſter Mon- 
day in the pariſh church, at which 
place the old officers or overſeers ſhould 
have their books examined, and deli- 
vered to their ſucceeding officers, toge- 
ther with any ſurplus money that 
might remain in their hands; but if 
they ſhould have adyanced any money, 
the new officers ſhould pay them, 
and reimburſe themſelves when the 
enſuing tax was gathered, and in order 
that the officers ſhould have ſome- 
thing for their trouble, they ſhould 
be allowed fix-pence in the pound 
ſterling, for every pound ſo gathered, 
laid out, and expended; but as the 
pariſh would take it turn about, the 
labour, or loſs and gain would be leſs 


material. 

II. We will ſuppoſe the ſaid act to 
take place, and overſeers to be choſen 
at Eaſter, upon which ſaid over- 

= 91 ſeers 
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ſeers ſhould go round the pariſh;- and 
make a ſtrict inquity, how many poor 
it contained, as alſo how many ftolling 
beggars were abroad that belonged to 
ſaid pariſh; we will ſuppoſe the num- 
ber found, to be eighteen; by this, it 
will be eaſy to form a judgment what 
tax to raiſe to anſwer the following 
Acheme. 219ds9. 58 

III. Theſe officers ſhould” pro- 
ceed to take or rent for the ſaid eigh- 
teen poor people's uſe, thirteen acres 
and a half of land, being four and a 
half for every ſix perſons (or ſo in pro- 
portion) that might happen to be in 
the ſaid pariſh, It is alſo allowed by 
calculation, that theſe four acres and 
half will maintain fix in family, pro- 
vided it be managed properly, and laid 
out in the following method, that is to 
ſay, an acre and half to graze a milch 
cow, one ditto for corn, one do. for flax, 
one ditto for hay and potatoes, which 
ſor eighteen perſons, and rented at 2 58. 

ed £2 3291617 DET 
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on which build cabbins 
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per acre, will make . 16 17 


ſuch as cotters generall7 


do, which may be done 


for 20s. for every fax in fa- 


mil ; (indeed moſt land- 
lords only allow from five 


to ten ſhillings for build- 


ing a cotter's cabbin) but 


if we allow 20s. for every 


ſix perſons, the above eighh- 


teen will be 


To three milch cows for che 


three families, ſix in each, 


8 - A. each cow, but it is 


ppoſed the cows will laſt 


= Pac years, therefore the 


firſt: would be the hardeſt, 
for the next year when the 


cows were dry, they might 


be changed for ſpringers at 
about 208. boot each cow 
To three fat cows for hang 
beef at al. each 


12 


12 


6 
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To three fat hogs at 208. each 3 0 0 
1 16 
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- 4-40 1 7, 6 


Brought over — 
To cloaths for a per- 
ſons, at 30s. per year each 
To flax-ſeed for three acres 


of land, at three buſhels 


each acre, and at 8s. Per 


buſnel— — 
To ploughing the corn and 
flax land = — 


To ſeed oats for three acres 

To ſeed potatoes for an acre 
and half — — 

To ſchooling for any hit 
dren that might not be 


able to work, ſuppoſe three 


to every ſix in family 


To a man and his wife as 


maſter and miſtreſs of the 

three united families or 

eighteen perſons 
Note, It would be proper * 


the maſter to be a weaver, 


and to have looms to weave 


as much of their yarn as he 


could, and alſo be obliged 
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Brought over”. ie n © 
ta teach one of his poor 
children that trade; the 
maſter and miſtreſs to be 
under ſubjection to the 
overſeers ; the man's care 
ſhould be over the land 
and out of door buſineſs, 
and by the way of a bailiff 
to keep the poor at work 
and in regular order; the 
woman to mind the houſe, 
and teach the females to 
card, ſpin, knit, and ſuch 
like, every one to their 
proper work as their age 
and ſex requires. 

To neceſſaries for the three 
united families, one year 
with another - - - 5 o o 
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We find the above 1041. 12s. quite 
ſufficient to maintain eighteen poor 
people. 
=— Now, 
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Now, ſuppoſe there be {ax perſons 
out of every eighteen (or ſo in pro- 
portion) not able to work. Quzre, 
whether the remaining be ſufficient to 
manage the ground, and ſpin the three 


acres of flax into yarn, or as much of 


it as will pay the above 


expence - 


This I take upon myſelf to make clear, 
and alſo upon a moderate computation 
to find the value of three acres of. flax 


thus ſpun and fold as in the 


table. | 
To 60 buſhels of ſeed, 20 on 
each acre at 8s. per buſhel 


To 180 ſtones ſcutched flax, 
60 on each acre when hac- 


kled to 8d. a pound tare, 


will produce 1080 pounds, 
goo pounds ſpun to two 


following 


24 00 


dozen and half in the lb. 


and ſold at 6d. per dozen 
To 1260 lb. tow, 460 when 
ſpun into yarn worth 8d. 


per Ib. | SE... 


56 50 


15 6 86 
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Brought over® - IT 8 
To 118 pounds of Aax * 2 2 

unſpun at 8d. per pound 6 O o 
To 800 pounds of tow, ſold 

unſpun at 4d. per pound 13 6 8 


Em 18 «< 
It is without doubt, that three acres 
of flax will make, at a moderate cal- 
culation, as above I14l. 18s 4d. ſo 
that the expence of the been poor 
ſubtracted, leaves a profit of 1ol. 6s. 4d. 
to the pariſh for chance of ſickneſs Rar 
burials, &c. &c. The profit would ſtill 
be greater were they to have looms, and 
manufacture the cloth thoroughly. If 
they ſhould be old men, &c. that could. 
not be able to work out of doors, they 
might pull oacum, &c. And when the 
overſeers found themſelves ſtrong in 
caſh (as. without doubt they would if 
proper economy was uſed) they ſhould 
give it in ſmall premiums amongſt the 
poor families, in order to encourage 
induſtry; this would be like giving the 
beſt wages to the Leſt ſervants. 


As 
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As to any cities, ſuch as Dublin, 
Cork, &c. each'pariſh might take houſes 
of low rent in by places, and convert 
them into work-houſes, and inſtead of 
ſowing flax, they might buy it to ſpin, 
and ſell the yarn; as alſo buy old ropes 
for the men to make oacum of. 
But I would adviſe the overſeers of 
ſuch cities to go eight or ten miles in- 
to the country, and take land in pro- 
portion for any number of poor they 
might have; by this, their living would 
come cheap, and they would always 
have flax enough at the firſt hand, 
which would leave the greater profit; 
and if it was eight or ten miles from 
the city, it would be no great matter 
for overſeers to go, week about, to ſee 
that their maſter and miſtreſs kept pro- 
per regulations in their poor families. 
Every pariſh ſhould put a badge on 
the breaſt of each of their poor, made 
of braſs, about the ſize of a crown 
piece, and the name of the pariſh they 
belong to ſtamped thereon, and any 
one that ſtrayed out of their own pariſh 
| with- 
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without a fuclow from the miniſter 
thereof, ſhould be immediately taken 
up and ſent to goal, untill the pariſh 
they belonged to had notice to bring 
them home, which pariſh ſhould pay 
all their expences. ; 
Nos ſervant ſhould gain a ſettlement | 
without ſerving one maſter one whole 
year; in ſuch caſe, his ſettlement ſhould 
be in the pariſh of his laſt year's ſervi- 
tude, provided his maſter belonged to 
the ſaid pariſh. 5 

A ſervant woman ſhould gain a ſet- 
tlement in the ſame manner; but if ſhe 
marry, then ſhe goes to her huſband's 

ſettlement. | . A 5 
If a ſingle woman be got with- child, 
it is the buſineſs of the overſeers of the 
pariſh ſhe then refides in, to inquire if 
ſhe belonged to faid pariſh; if not, to 
remove her to the pariſh ſhe belongs 
to. The overſeers of ſuch pariſh muſt 
take her to the next juſtice of the peace 
to examine her upon oath, who is the 
father of the child. If ſhe will not 
ſwear or confeſs, then it lyeth at Ne 
mid- 
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mid-wife's door before ſhe delivers her, 
upon which the overſeer takes the man 
by force, with a warrant, and obliges 
him either to marry the woman, or 


give ſecurity to maintain the child, or go 


to goal; if the laſt be his choice, then 
the pariſh the woman belongs to, muſt 
maintain the woman in her lying-in, 
and the child, until the man is brought 
to reaſon. 

If any vagrant beggar, or paſſenger, 
be detected aſking alms, it is the buſi- 
neſs of the overſeers to take them to a 


Juſtice of peace, to examine upon oath 


the pariſh they belong to, which being 
found out, the juſtice muſt grant a 
paſs from overſeer to overſeer until they 
come to their own pariſh, and that 
pariſh to pay all their travelling ex- 
pences; but the overſeers muſt take 
them either on horſeback, or ſome car- 
riage, maintain them on the road, and 
not to part with them out of cuſtody, 
until they are delivered up to the pa- 
riſn they belong to. 1 
Note, 


4 | N 
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Note, The overſeers of one pariſh 
are not to go paſt the overſeers of 
the next. = L 
Do one to gain a ſettlement in any 
pariſh but ſuch as had lived in, and 
payed church, king, or poor-ceſs in 
ſaid pariſh. 

An apprentice ſhould have his ſet- 
tlement in the pariſh he ſerved the laſt 
thirty one days of his time, always 
provided, that the maſter belonged by 
ſettlement to the ſaid pariſh. 

It is the buſineſs of the overſeers of 
the poor to make the public money 
go as far as they can, but not to let 
the poor want. 

In ſhort, for the year being, they 
are the fathers. of the poor, and the 
ſtewards of the public. 

It is neceſſary that one of them at 
leaſt, ſhould be a ſcholar: it is com- 
mon to chuſe a ſcholar and an illiterate 
perſon together. 

When a poor man, &c. wants work, 
or is ſick, lame, &c. ſo that he cannot 
maintain his family, he 1s to apply - 
the 
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Scheme for maintaining the Poor. 24x 
the overſeers of his pariſh, and if they 
do not relieve his wants, he may go to 
a juſtice of the peace, and make his 
complaints known upon oath; the ſaid 


Juſtice being thoroughly apprized of 


his neceſſities, can oblige their pariſh 
to take care of him. 

By the foregoing table it plainly 
appears, that the pariſh would be no 


loſers at the end of the year, when 


they come to ſell the yarn, flax, tow, 
&c. therefore need not raiſe any tax, 
after the firſt year, but let that be a 
ſtanding capital. 

It is alſo as plain to any one that 
underſtands calculation of flax, yarn, 
labour, land, &c. that the table I have 
laid down may be reaſonably expected 
upon a moderate calculation, to anſwer. 
But if it ſhould be high (as it is not) 
we have room, as the ſurplus or profit 
to the pariſh over and above mention- 
ing the ſaid eighteen poor is Tol. 6s. 4d. 

[ allow 180 pounds of ſcutched 
flax, and 800 pounds of tow, to be 
fold unſpun, as I would not preſs the 

T1 ſpin- 
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ſpinners too elofe, tho! I have a good 
reaſon to believe they would be able to 
ſpin the whole, particularly if there 
ſhould chance to be more women than 
men, and I: believe this would be ge- 
nerally the cafe. 

If we find by calculation, that each 
pariſh will produce eighteen poor, the 
number in Ireltnd will amount to 4127 4, 
and if every eighteen coſt 1041. 128. 
the amount of the whole coſt will be 
239733. 38. A charge impoſſible to 
be ſupported by all the public funds in 
Treland, and were magnificent poor- 
houſes to be built for them, as 1s too 
much practiſed already, the ſinking 
fund would be immenſely great, be- 
ſides a poor perſon that has lived in a 
{ſnug warm — cabbin all his life, 
until he is taken up into one of theſe 
magniſicent buildings, it is like throw- 
ing pearls before ſwine, (if we may uſe 
the expreſſion.) In ſhort it is taking 
them quite out of their own elements, 
where Jam certain, if they had meat and 
cloaths ſufficient, they would Os 
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Scheme for maintaining the Poor. 244 
work, be as healthy, and live ab long, 
as they would in I fineſt houſe in 
the kingdom. j h 

Another heavy charge on theſe gr 
houſes, is a —_ chain of officers n Nth 


large ſalarjes i fro 98 70 


Perhaps I may his un Fl hae 
the poor might be kept at labour and 
an advantage made of their work in 


one of theſe great work+ houſes. This 


I grant, but never with that propriety 


and advantage as it would be, by each 
pariſh maintaining their own poor, for 
in this caſe, it would behove every in- 


habitant os the pariſh-to ſee that there 


was proper regularity and decorum 
kept, and that they were employed to 


the beſt advantage; and as the over- 


ſeers would be choſen yearly, it would 
be with them, as it is with the Lord 


Mayor, every one ring to excel his 
predeceſſors. 

Likewiſe the ** WT Mie 
the land at the cheapeſt hand, to 
raiſe their proviſions and flax on by 
their own labour, therefore would have 


the 
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the” advantage of above three to one, 
of thoſe who had them to buy at the 
deareſt hand, were every other article 
upon an equal Oe pich it is 
not. 
But fippgle we cd by ſo happy 


as to. fay, that there are wotk-houſes 


enough built, and a fund ſufficient to 


maintain all the poor in the kingdom, 


and the ſaid poor put into them this 
very day, I doubt not but in ſix months, 
J ſhould ſee as many beggars as ever, 
ſtrolling about the country; at the moſt 
I would not defire above a year or two 
to ſtock all the hig h-roads and ſtreets, 
&c. in Ireland. 

Whereas on the other hand, if the 
above ſcheme was to take place, it 
would put a final ſtop to ſtrolling beg- 
gars, and in fhort, many pilfering rob- 
bers too, which beg by day, and rob 
by night. It would behove every pa- 
rin to keep their poor at home, Know- 
ing if they ſtrolled abroad, they would 
have them to fetch home at their own 
expence; and if they did not keep up 
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to theſe regularities, the law - would 
oblige them to do it, as without doubt, 
it would be put into execution, for it 
would be very natural for one pariſh 
to ſay to another, we maintain our 
poor, therefore we expect you to do 
the like; for we will not be peſtered 
or pilfered by them. Theſe are con- 
ſequences which I have a right by ex- 
perience to know, as I am a native of 
Raglan, and have paid a great many 
poor ceſſes and other taxes there, as 
alſo have ſerved moſt of the pariſh of- 
fices. | 

It is well known, that England is a 
well governed people, the poor there- 
of, by nature and wholſome laws, are 
an honeſt and induſtrious uſeful body, 
however, they are a heavy charge up- 
on the landed intereſt, tho' the weight 
thereof. is chiefly owing to the pariſhi- 
oners themſelves, who are, it is true, 
a plain, honeſt well-meaning people, 
but ſo much attached to their old cuſ- 
toms, that they would rather be loſers 
than try a change. 


It 


f - 
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It is the cuſtom there, when a poor 
family is reduced and in neceſſity, or 
when work is ſcarce, ſo that a man 
having a wife and half a dozen chil- 
dren, and that he or they cannot get 
work ſufficient to Peer themſelves, 
they apply to the overſeers of the poor, 
-and they will perhaps allow them ten 
or twelve ſhillings in the week. Now 
if they were to copy after the above 
plan, and had work-houſes to receive 
them upon ſuch occaſions, they would 
be ſure of a ſufficient livelihood, and 
at the ſame time would be earning it. 
In Yorkfhire, Lincolnſhire, Lan- 
caſhire and Cheſhire, within theſe 
few years, ſome pariſhes have taken 
bouſes of low rents at the end of a 
town, and converted them into work- 
houſes for the reception of the poor, 
and finds them with meat, drink, cloaths 
enough, and work of different ſorts, 
according to their age, ſex, arid abili- 
ties. By this frugal regularity, I have 
heard overſeers ſay, that they have re- 
duced their poor ceſs from ten-pence 
to 


: 
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to two-pence in the pound; and Iam 
confident, were they to copy after the 
foregoing plan, they might reduce it 
to nothing. I Fil © 189 

Parkgate and Neſton pariſh are well 
known to moſt of the Iriſh gentry, as 
it lies in the road to London. By the 
| introduction of ſome ſenſible pene- 
| trating reſidenters in faid pariſh, they 
have of late fixed a work-houſe at the 

end of Neſton, at a low rent, wherein 
they employ their poor, ſome in fpin- 
ning, ſome in winding perns, others 
picking oacum, &c. &c. according to 
their age and ſex. In ſaid work-houſe 
they have a loom, and he that takes 
care of the poor, as maſter, is by trade 
a weaver, and weaves their yarn. _ 1 

By this ceconomy, the poor-ceſs of 
Neſton, is reduced to a trifle to what it 
formerly was, and the poor thereof are 

made uſeful members of ſociety. 

If this act and plan was to take 
place, what a pleaſure it muſt give 
every human mind, to think that every 
perſon in his pariſh was freed from 

hun- 


his next door neighbour, and there 
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hunger and cold, as without doubt they 
would, having an afylum to fly to. 

| En the other hand, what chriſtian 
can ſleep in peace, tho' he be fed with 
corn and wine (as the phraſe is) cloath- 
ed in the ſofteſt raiment, and lying 
upon a bed of down, as long as he 
knows his fellow-creatures made up of 
the ſame materials of ſoul and body, 
and who have the ſame ſenſe of pain 
and pleaſure, are ſtarving for want of 
the common neceſſaries of life. 

I apprehend no one need ſtretch 
his mind to the Indies, or ranſack the 
deſarts of Arabia, in finding out miſer- 
able objects, to thank his maker for 
being ſo much happier and better in 
this life than they. Let him turn his 
mind on his own pariſhioners, N 

e 
will find miſery in as full perfection as 
in thoſe ſavage countries. 
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UTILITY and EXPLANATION of 
a MACHINE, invented by the 
Author - hereof. 


H E perfection of this machine 
will evidently appear, when it 
is proved, that it is bath a ſaving of 
ſeed, and wrought with little expence. 
This was my intention when ] firſt ſet 
myſelf about it. Any thing loſes its 
value it the expence over-balance the 
utility, let the invention be ever ſo i in- 
genious. 

What merit is it for a gentleman to 
ſay, that he has improved his lands to 
a great pitch, when perhaps they have 
colt near as much as the purchaſe 1s 
worth. 

This machine is alſo very uſeful for 
harrowing moſs from the roots of graſs, 
in meadow or paſture land. 
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When it is aſd for harrowing moſs, 
ok hopper and machinery are taken 
off, and nothing appears — the har- 
row, the frame of which is ſupported 
by ance wheels, every three or four 
pins as may appear by the cut, riſe and 
fall, and gives way to a hill or ſtone, 
ent diſturbing any other part of 
the harrow. There is a ſufficient room 
or paſlage for clods, or ſtones to tra- 
verſe between the pins, tho' they are 
ſo fixed as to cut within two inches and 
a half of each other; the foremoſt row 
of pins is the largeſt. | 

This machine will ſow. any ſort of 
corn, or any quantity on an acre, from 
ſixteen pounds upwards ; “and it can be 
made to ſow either in drills at any di- 
ſtance, or in the broad-caſt way. 

The roller A, may occaſionally be 
pot in the place of the wheel B, which 
llows the harrow. 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, ©, are the frame (ſup- 
ported by the three wheels) which 18 
work ſtands upon; as 7 are all alike 


into which go gudgeons which give 
the 
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the pins liberty to play up and down. 


8 is an iron axeltree on which is fixed 


a cog-wheel that turns the wheel q, 
and the ſaid 9 turns the multiplying. 
wheel 10, on which multiplying wheel 
are two flies fixed, 11 and 12, theſe 
flies ſtrike againſt the bottom of the 
hoppers 13, 14, Which - raiſe up the 
three hoppers, (being all in one piece) 
and lets them fall upon 15, 16, 17, 
this ſhakes the corn out. 18, 19, are 
ſtandards which 20, 21, are fixed up- 
on, with a pin to alter higher or lower, 
22, is a ſpread board, which is faſtened 
to the hopper with hinges. On the 
ſpread board are nailed four laths which 
go up to the mouth of each hopper 
23, 24, 25, the hoppers diſcharge thro' 
a paſſage of one inch broad, but the 
front board 26, which goes before the 
mouth or front of all the three hoppers, 
can be raiſed, or lowered from the 
thickneſs of a grain of wheat, to ſix 
or ſeven inches high; this is done by 
the two ſlopes at each end of the front 


board, 


—% 


* 
1 


9 = The Yorkſh ire Farmer's 
board, which lies on a ſhoulder in 27, 
28. 29,-30; are ſtandards in which 
are pulſies, to which pullies are fixed 
u ſtrap of white leather, which is faſt- 
ened to the hopper 31, 32. 
The three hooks at the fore part of 
the machine are to fix two horſes, of 
2 breaſt, the two inſide traces hang up- 
on the middle hook. | 
The whole work is laid down with 
a ſcale of one inch to a foot. 
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Page 47 line 21 for ſhread read ſpread. 
P. 72 1. 25 for reap read rape. 
P. 99 and 100 for fitches read vetches. 
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